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NO RUNS, NO HITS, NO ERRORS 


Someone has said that the epitaph of the 
mediocre man should read: “Dead at 30; 
buried at 60.” Perhaps the epitaph writer 
was correct, for mediocrity is the slow men- 
tal and spiritual decay that sets in the day 
a man refuses to start over again after he 
has made a mistake. Mediocrity is the slow 
stagnation of interest, the death of en- 
thusiasm and the fear of making a mistake 
that grows inside of a person who refuses 
to make a new beginning after a humiliating 
failure. 


On New Year’s day every year most people 
get tired of being mediocre, and try to 
make a fresh start by making a few good 
resolutions. But New Year’s resolutions are 
notoriously ineffective and short-lived. They 
hardly survive the holiday season. A fresh 
start once a year is not enough. To become 
practical it is necessary for a man to begin 
over every time he fails, and the truth of 
the matter is he fails many times every day 
of his life. Speaking of new beginnings 
after failure, Abbot Marmion says: “Even 
if we happen to fail fifty times a day we 
must still each time get back immediately to 
Our Lord and make acts of love, for to de- 
sire to love is already an act of love.” 


Mediocrity of soul has nothing to do with 
never making any mistakes at all; it is, 
however, the state of those who are too 
luke-warm to start afresh and with new 
enthusiasm after a bad spill. This medio- 
crity is also the condition of those who 
never get up to the plate to bat because they 
are scared of striking out. On the life score 
sheet of such people the epitaph writer 
might inscribe this sad legend: “No hits, 
no runs, no errors.” 


—Father Walter, O.S. B. 
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ne movies better than ever < 
A thought-provoking article by the 
re movie reviewer of The Sign who 
; . says: There are two languages the 
movie producers understand, the 
B. pleasant sound of fan letters drop- 
ping in the mail box and the dread 
silence of no coins jingling in the 
box office. 
nd 
the 
in- AS HOLLYWOOD succeeded crime pageants, sex stories, psy- 
- in its campaign to convince chopathic studies, the sadism and 
on. §you that “movies are better than the violence they find every night 
ar. ever?” Or do you feel that the at the local movie house. They’ve 
™* need for improvement is still reacted by staying home. They 
greater than the progress being have realized that such fare isn’t 
slice made? healthy, isn’t entertainment and 
I, for one, remain unconvinced certainly is not worth the admis- 
that the moral, artistic and tech-_ sion price. 
— nical level of motion picture enter- We have a right to expect far 
nee Blainment is appreciably higher more from the high-salaried writ- 
roo than it was one or ten years ago. ers, producers and directors of 
zed | here is always the occasional the industry. Perhaps they have 
exception, but the general average become mentally and morally 
tfemains below standard. flabby under the California sun, 
giv- Intelligent adults react strongly but that doesn’t alter the situa- 
tt» against the steady parade of tion. From the Catholic stand- 
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point, motion pictures have a 
function to perform, a duty great- 
er than mere entertainment and 
more important than financial 
gain. At present that function 
has been relegated to the back- 
ground. 


Not for a moment do I under- 
estimate the problems or discount 
the difficulties of an industry 
which must satisfy the divergent 
tastes of millions in every part 
of the world—and still show a 
profit. But there are standards 
to be met, tenets of good taste to 
be applied and the general wel- 
fare to be considered. 


Those standards are not being 
met when the screen stresses di- 
vorce and adultery; those tenets 
are ignored when sex and sadism 
are emphasized and the general 
welfare is disregarded when crime 
and violence are fed to impression- 
able minds. Hollywood has pig- 
eonholed its obligations in these 
matters too long. 


Genuinely alarmed over lagging 
box office receipts, the industry 
has been seeking some means of 
luring the over-30 age group back 
to the nation’s movie houses. The 
“better-than-ever” campaign is 
one device and others are in the 
offing. But apparently we “old- 
sters” are an adamant lot. Most 
of us refuse to be lured back with 
thrice-told-tales at inflated ad- 
mission prices. 





The youngsters are happy 
enough with their carbon-eopy 
Westerns, at least until they begin 
to wonder how two bullets can 
kill eight men. The dating-set 
has not yet progressed to the hy- 
percritical stage, though it has 
shown recent signs of becoming 
restive under a too-familiar and 
often distasteful diet. Even Tech- 
nicolor cannot completely disguise 
the wrinkles nor make objection- 
able fare palatable. 


Sex, crime, murder and divorce 
have intrigued the modern movie- 
makers out of all proportion to 
their incidence. Perhaps we shall 
never know the extent of the in- 
fluence exerted by morally objec- 
tionable movies. Certainly it has 
been tremendous, despite the 
claims of apologists that nobody 
has ever been ruined by a motion 
picture. 


The examples set in many crime 
movies has definitely been dupli- 
cated in real life by young boys 
who have lacked the steadying in- 
fluence of home and church. Hol 
lywood does not stand alone as the 
culprit, but it has played a star 
role in the unfortunate saga of 
youthful crime and delinquency. 
However slight, there is a definite 
link between reel and real life, 
particularly where impressionable 
youngsters are concerned. 


For some years now the indus 
try has been guided by the rule 
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and regulations of the Motion 
Picture Production Code, insti- 
tuted by Catholic publisher, Mar- 
tin Quigley. This Code is an in- 
telligently planned and liberally 
drawn set of “dos” and “donts” 
for writers, directors and produ- 
cers. It was adopted at a time 
when the public cry for censor- 
ship of motion pictures was at its 
peak. 

Hollywood had been over-step- 
ping the bounds of good taste 
with ever increasing frequency 
hack in the Thirties. Both press 
and public were alarmed at the 
trend and began to call for some 
restrictive action. Ever fearful 
of outside censorship, the industry 
called upon Mr. Quigley to draw 
up a code covering all the needs 
of moral motion picture produc- 
tion. 

A reasonable and sound docu- 
ment, with firm basis in the mor- 
al law, the Production Code was 
unanimously accepted as a guide 
post. Then, almost from the start, 
a certain, small, but vocal, seg- 
ment of the press and industry 
began sniping at its comparative- 
ly mild restrictions. Some produ- 
cers used every opportunity to 
circumvent its clauses. While ad- 
hering to the letter these studios 
used every subterfuge to destroy 
the spirit of the Code. 


That is the reason why the Le- 
gion of Decency “B” list is as 
lengthy as it is. That is why the 
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average of Partly Objectionable 
movies is over 20%. If it were 
not for the Production Code and 
the Legion of Decency I think we 
can pretty well estimate what the 
percentage would be. 


Eric Johnston, president of the 
Motion Picture Association of 
America, recently denounced mo- 
tion picture censorship as “a stu- 
pid insult to the intelligence of the 


-movie-goer.” After having our in- 


telligence insulted and our sense 
of decency affronted so often in 
the past by Hollywood itself, it 
seems strange indeed to hear Mr. 
Johnston express concern at this 
late date. 


Not all the trouble is in the 
motion picture product itself. A 
good part stems from outrageous 
advertising practises and the in- 
defensible double feature policy. 
By pandering to the lowest tastes 
and instincts in movie ads, the 
industry has shown a callous dis- 
regard for principles and made it- 
self thoroughly ridiculous in the 
bargain. Sly phraseology, sug- 
gestive photos and downright dis- 
tortion of fact is the rule, rather 
than the exception, in movie ad- 
vertising. 

A perfect, current example is 
the campaign now in use to lure 
the customers to see “King Solo- 
mon’s Mines.” This is one of the 
outstanding movies of recent 
years and a story suited to every 
member of the family. Yet those 





who judge a movie by the posters, 
newspaper advertisements and 
billboards cannot be blamed if 
they rate it on a par with a spicy 
French novel or the ordinary sug- 
gestive love story. It is not only 
bad taste, but bad business ethics 
in the bargain to misrepresent in 
such manner. 


I don’t intend to overlook or 
brush aside the really fine things 
that Hollywood has accomplished 
in the past—and we trust in the 
future. Nor should we underesti- 
mate the great power for good 
that the screen possesses. Loretta 
Young has reported that Holly- 
wood is increasingly aware of its 
special opportunities to do good 
and that it is carrying a message 
of godliness to places where it 
has ceased to be heard. All that 
is very true and the industry de- 
serves sincere congratulations 
whenever it accomplishes as much. 


We have seen the fine work 
that the screen can do when it 
concentrates on such themes as 
“Joan of Arc,” “Come to the Sta- 
ble,” “Monsieur Vincent” and 
“Going My Way.” As Catholics 
we can applaud not only the tech- 
nical excellence of these pictures 
but the inspiring spiritual note 
they achieve. Hollywood is also 
without peer when it turns its 
technical mastery to outdoor ad- 
venture, documentary features 
and wholesome comedies. Absorp- 
tion with crime and sex is neither 
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good entertainment, nor a credit 
to those who wallow in it. 


The screen can and should speak 
out against the current totalitari- 
an menace just as vehemently and 
forcefully as it fought Nazism. 
To date that has not been done. 
The pallid, ineffective attempts to 
castigate Communism and _ its 
agents, have created a suspicion 
that Hollywood is not too anxious 
to roll up its sleeves in the battle 
against Red atheism. Only the 
production of a rousing, two-fist- 
ed, intelligent movie exposing 
Communist tactics will eliminate 
the impression left by such weak 
stories as “I Married a Commu- 
nist,” “The Red Menace,” “The 
Red Danube” and “The Iron Cur- 
tain.” 


What can you and I contribute 
to the campaign for better mov- 
ies? First of all, we must sup- 
port the work of the Legion of 
Decency by careful attention to 
the classifications. Then we can 
speak to local theatre managers 
about the practise of running ob- 
jectionable movies on the same 
program with those your family 
would like to see. It is to the ex- 
hibitor’s interest as well as ours 
that this system be changed or 
ended. 

Also take the time to write a 
letter now and then. Even a brief 
note to the producer of a movie 
you’ve admired has its effect. 
You may think that it will be lost 
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in the shuffle, but that isn’t so. 
A Catholic friend of mine on the 
producing staff of a large studio 
wrote recently, begging me to get 
friends and readers busy with 
their fountain pens. “Write to 
ne iiilia »”’ she said. “He has 
just produced a fine Catholic mov- 
ie and has another in mind. But 
unless there is a strong reaction 
from Catholics, the chances are 
that he will be talked out of it. 
There are influences at work here 
—and they never miss an oppor- 
tunity to plug their cause. The 
least that Catholics must do is 
work with the same vigor for 
theirs.” 


Producers are business men 
with a typical concentration on 
the annual financial report. Their 
concern with aesthetic and moral 
standards are unfortunately tem- 
pered by box office receipts. It 
is regrettable that they are less 
interested in contributing con- 
structively to our cultural pat- 
tern, than they are in making 
their respective trademarks and 
stars known. 


In the inspired words of Pope 
Pius XII, “one wonders at times 
if the leaders of the motion pic- 
ture industries fully appreciate 
the vast power they wield in af- 
fecting social life, whether in the 
family or the larger civic groups. 
The eyes and ears are like broad 
avenues that lead directly to the 
soul of man; and they are opened 
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wide, most often without chal- 
lenge, by the spectators of* Nog 
The future holds two courses: 
either the screen proceeds to clean 
house by eliminating the sordid 
and suggestive from its schedule, 
or it sinks lower into what George 
Sokolsky aptly terms our “twi- 
light of morals.” When Holly- 
wood follows the latter course, 
either through deliberate intent 
or carelessness, Catholics have ho 
alternative but to mark the local 
movie house out of bounds. 


As a nation we have perverted 
out spiritual aspirations and - 
doned the moral law to an alarm- 
ing degree. As individuals we 
must realize that the time has 
long since passed when we can 
sit by and let standards go by de- 
fault. The tremendous influence 
of the screen must not be permit- 
ted to go off on a tangent. 


If we feel that there is room 
for improvement in motion pic- 
tures, then it is up to us to make 
our views known on every level. 
Either singly or in groups we can 
discuss the local situation with 
theatre managers and write to the 
studio heads in Hollywood. 

Change will not occur over- 
night, but we will have taken a 
forceful stride in the right direc- 
tion. Perhaps in due course we 
will be able to rewrite the slogan 
and tell Hollywood that movies 
are indeed better than ever. Right 
now the words have a hollow ring. 
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HE COUNCIL of Profit Shar- 

ing Industries says that when 
men are working as partners, each 
doing his best, business not only 
can and should share the increased 
profits, but that it pays them very 
well to do so. 

The idea of profit sharing is not 
new. Jefferson’s Secretary of the 
Treasury, Albert Gallatin, was 
advocating it in 1794 and using it 
in his glass factory. It is only 
in recent years however—and es- 
pecially since the formation of 
The Council of Profit Sharing In- 
dustries three years ago—that its 
practical application has com- 


By Kathryn Sanders Rieder 


manded widespread interest. 

H. C. Nicholas, Founder of The 
Council of Profit Sharing Indus- 
tries, had had a successful profit 
sharing plan in operation for sev- 
eral years at the Quality Castings 
Company, (Orrville, Ohio) of 
which he is the president. He was 
enthusiastic about what it had 
done for them, and about what 
it could do for business on the 
whole if it were practiced on a 
widespread scale. He knew that 
others used it but not how many 
or where. 

When he heard Dr. Robert 
Hartman, Professor of Philoso- 
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In a share-the-profit business work- 
ers and bosses are partners, not 
antagonists; vested with a new 





sense of partnership the worker 
assumes dignity and responsibility 
he never had before. 


Workers can Share the Profits 


phy, speak on the “Rights and Re- 
sponsibilities of Man in a Democ- 
racy” he arranged a meeting with 
him. He told him how he was 
working this out through profit 
sharing. He urged a meeting of 
executives of profit sharing firms 
to help others use this fine plan 
successfully. 

The result was a meeting in 
Cleveland and the consequent 
forming of The Council of Profit 
Sharing Industries. There were 
such firms as Proctor and Gamble 
who have had profit sharing for 
sixty years, The Johnson Wax Co., 
Sears Roebuck, Lincoln Electric, 
The Daisy (Rifle) Manufacturing 
Co., the McCormick (Spice House) 
Co., Willoughby Camera Co. and 
many more. 

The Hull-Dobbs Co., world’s 
largest Ford Dealers, told how in 
1938 business had been very dis- 
couraging. Cars were at a pre- 
mium, but they were also almost 
impossible to get. The department 
head was making $250 a month, 
his assistants $140 and $160. Try- 
ing to do something to improve 
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things a little they told employees 
they would offer them a share of 
anything over the $18,000 they 
were then receiving. 

Profit sharing worked so well 
for them that ten years later that 
sales room was selling $3,500,000 
worth of parts. The man who 
made $250 a month realized a 
yearly earning of $30,000. The 
assistants were earning $10,000 
and $12,000. The company led the 
entire field for that make of car. 
Profits soared, the organization 
expanded. There is no personnel 
trouble, and there is a waiting list 
of prospective employees. Some 
employees have gone into business 
for themselves with outstanding 
success. 

Mr. Nicholas pointed out that, 
in their own case, The Quality 
Castings had been considered an 
efficient manufacturer of grey 
iron castings in 1940 before pro- 
fit sharing was used. But when 
the men were told they were to 
share in any increase in profits 
(which they earned through their 
increased efficiency) there was an 
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extra earning of almost $2000 the 
first month. That they enjoy try- 
ing to better their record was 
seen when, two-and-a-half years 
later, the sum grew to $9000. 
Last year the company distribut- 
ed over $100,000 among its 115 
employees in addition to their 
regular wages which are above the 
average in the industry. 


Results have been outstanding. 
Mr. Nicholas said, “There has 
been a 40% increase in the effi- 
ciency of operation, larger pro- 
duction, increased worker earn- 
ings, a much lower price to the 
consumer, ‘and. a targer dividend 
to the stockholders.” ; 

This is not accomplished 
through any great’ increase in 
energy expended. Many factors 
can cut down profitable operation. 
For example, in the foundry busi- 
néss absenteeism is a problem, 
rising as high as 15% or 20% 
in some cases. At the Quality 
Castings absenteeism during the 
past three years has averaged 
2.6% as compared to 11% before 
installing profit sharing. 


They must take good care of 
tools and equipment so that ex- 
pensive replacement and costly de- 
lays do not eat away the profit. 
Men must be willing to take sug- 
gestions from the foreman and 
to cooperate with other workers 
so that. the work goes ahead 
smoothly. They must keep eyes 
open for short cuts and improve- 





ments. Anything the worker can 
contribute to the success of the 
business is reflected in the growth 
of the profit pool in which he will 
share. 

At Quality Castings the daily 
posting of the amount in the pro- 
fit sharing pool attracts great in- 
terest. Men know daily how they 
are doing. They know they will 
share in the pool fairly, according 
to their seniority, attendance and 
aptitude. 


At departmental meetings the 
importance of each job is ex- 
plained. Men can get the sense of 
being one of the team. They can 
bring up suggestions and com- 
plaints and know they will get 
somewhere with them. The em- 
ployer gets the cooperation he 
needs so much from men doing 
their job to the best of their abili- 
ty. He is glad to pay $2. for $2. 
worth of work, instead of $1. for 
30¢ worth as some employers find 
themselves doing. 


Mr. Nicholas emphasized that 
profit sharing cannot be thought 
of primarily as just a money mak- 
ing scheme. Mutual trust and 
confidence must be developed. It 
must have the interests of men at 
heart, the interests of the coun- 
try’s welfare. We have been given 
a great country and it is our duty 
to hand it on to the coming gen- 
eration as a going concern. This 
will not be done unless each is 
willing to do his part. He feels 
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that too many look to govern- 
ment instead of trying to help 
where they can. Government can 
give us only what it takes from 
us. It does not create wealth; 
that is not its function. We must 
be the creators of wealth and we 
must support sound business poli- 
cies in government. 


Labor is not opposed to profit 
sharing provided no unreasonable 
speed-ups are involved. They tend 
to judge what each plan is and 
how it works out in individual 
cases. It is seen by many labor 
leaders as a promising alternative 
to fixed pension plans. These pen- 
sion plans, because they are fixed 
costs, and not tied to the cost of 
production, can be disastrous. 
Profit sharing could enable the 
employer to pay more in the long 
run because it is flexible and 
based on earnings, the men shar- 
ing in the actual profits. Workers 
have a record of responding loyal- 
ly when profits are less. One com- 
pany with profit sharing was 
burned out. Workers gave every 
assistance in rebuilding the busi- 
ness factory and in reestablishing 
production. 


Wherever successful profit shar- 
ing is present there is less labor 
trouble, more profits to share, 
More production of needed goods, 
a lower price to the consumer. It 
must be a plan that is tailor made 
to fit the individual business. It 
must be explained to the workers 
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and a partner-in-interest relation- 
ship developed. Profit sharing 
must be clearly differentiated 
from regular wages which are 
equal to the average in the indus- 
try. There must be sharing wor- 
thy of the name. There must be 
honest objectives. When plans 
have failed some of these reasons 
usually existed. 


Profit sharing will not take the 
place of good general conditions, 
for it is no panacea. It does help 
to promote good general condi- 
tions. Many plans of distribution 
are in use: bonus plans, pensions, 
annual wage, stock ownership and 
many combinations. The Council 
of Profit Sharing Industries rec- 
ognizes some 3200 firms has hav- 
ing real profit sharing plans in 
operation. 


The growth of the organization 
from the 16 founding firms to 
today’s 115 member firms contin- 
ues with every indication that 
present membership will more 
than double this year. 


The Council of Profit Sharing 
Industries not only feels that btis- 
iness can afford to sharé pfofits 
but that it is very short sighted if 
it fails to do so. It stands Pteady 
with the pooled know-how of suc- 
cessful firms in almost every line. 
These pioneering firms are con- 
vinced that the men most able to 
solve the problems of labor are 
the employer and the’ worker 
themselves—as partners. 








HEN HOWARD §s stepped 

out the front door, the ice 
became a reality. It was under 
his feet like a glass carpet, its 
cold seeping through his shoes. 
For a moment he paused, afraid 
to measure the shining length of 
the sidewalk, and covering the mo- 
ment by pulling on his mittens. 

Think now, Howie. This is the 
time to think, while you can still 
turn back. You don’t have to 
walk on this ice. Most cripples 
don’t. Most cripples sit inside a 
nice warm house and thank God 
they don’t have to go out. Re- 
member last winter. It wasn’t 
easy then, and it won’t be any eas- 
ier now. This is skaters’ ice, and 
you’re no skater. So choose, How- 
ie. The house, or the ice. A nice 
warm cripple, or a man. 

A motorist, driving slowly past 
on the glaring roads, saw a tall 
stick of a boy pulling on his mit- 
tens. Nothing more. 

Cautiously Howard put his crip- 
pled leg before him. Okay, Howie, 
this is the way you want it. Take 
it easy and watch what you’re do- 
ing, and you'll be okay. You’ve 
done it before. Just a morning 
walk, that’s all. Get a grip. Now 
swing. 

That was the first step. One at 
a time, Howie. Just one at a time. 
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The Cripple 


by Margaret Boo 


Remember, nobody’s looking. If 
you do fall, nobody’s looking. 
That’s what you hate. You've fal- 
len lots of times and never cared. 
It’s their darn eyes. If nobody 
had eyes this wouldn’t be half so 
bad. Keep talking, Howie, you’re 
getting places. Over halfway to 
the gate now. Heck, this isn’t so 
bad. The trick is to take it easy. 
One at a time. 

His jacket was heavy with 
sweat; it hung damply from his 
shoulders when he finally reached 
the gate. Gratefully the boy 
clutched a white picket, rejoicing 
in his hand’s strength. The ice 
melted in small, treacherous pud- 
dles beneath him, and still he 
stood. 

Where to, Howie? You can’t 
just walk to nowhere. The store 
isn’t far. Make it the store then. 
It’s too late to go back. This is 
what you wanted, you sap. Feel 
the wet slipperiness of it, and 
don’t forget it. When it’s all over, 
remember what it was like. When 
you want to do it again, remember 
your shirt pasted to your back and 
your mouth dry. Your mouth dry 
and your hands dripping hot. You 
can’t take off your jacket. Peo- 
ple would look. Keep moving, 
Howie, before they notice. 

Slowly he took the turn and 
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No one but Howie knew how Im- 
portant it was for him to walk on 
the new ice without falling ... or 
how desperately hurt he was by 
the old woman's probing pity. 


started down the street, moving 
with short steps. Watch, it, How- 
ie. Your leg won’t grip. Support, 
no grip. Can’t thrust forward or 
back. You’re shaking. No need to 
shake, Howie. Don’t be scared. 
You’ve done it before. God, but 
it’s hot. God. God, why didn’t 
You make a world with a railing 
around it? Maybe that’s Heaven. 
No ice. Green pastures. Keep 
talking, Howie. Don’t move your 
lips. No one in sight. God by 
your side, Howie. 

House by house, the boy marked 
the distance. Four houses gone. 
Then the street. Two more houses, 
and the store. He would buy bread 
—no, something hard—coffee, 
maybe. Then home. 

Look for the cars. 
way, then the other. You don’t 
stand a chance with a car. Not 
with roads like this. They would- 
n’t even blame him for killing you 
on these roads. Probably say you 
were better off dead. The heck. 
You’ve got as much right to live 
as they have. No cars. Don’t 
shake, damn you. You’ve crossed 
a thousands streets. Move fast. 
Fast, that’s a laugh. Your days of 
moving fast are over. Forget it, 
Howie. You can still play it smart. 


First one 
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Forget it, that’s the trick. Now 
press down hard. All your weight. 
Five more steps. No, six. Watch 
the curb. Curbs are bad. 


He allowed himself a rest there, 
pretending to search for an un- 
determined something in his pock- 
ets. Hunching his shoulders, he 
tried to ease the way for a deep 
breath of air. It burned and twist- 
ed a passage into his chest until 
Howard felt tears in his eyes. He 
held it down for a long second, 
then let it escape in jerks. 


Okay, cry, you baby. Right 
here on the street. That would 
look swell, wouldn’t it? A little 
bit odd in the head, they’d say. 
Haven’t you ever taken a breath 
before? Swallow hard. That’s it. 
Tongue sticks like glue. That’s 
better. Now take another deep 
one. Your hands are cold. Good. 
Normal people are cold on cold 
days. Keep walking. You’ve wait- 
ed long enough. 


li 


He hadn’t gone more than a few 
steps when he heard someone ap- 
proaching him, and quickly How- 
ard raised his head, hoping he 
would not recognize whoever was 
coming. 


Grey. Grey coat, grey hat. 
Short, fat. Can’t see the face, but 
you don’t know him. He doesn’t 
know you. You'll probably never 
see him again in your life. So 
relax. Please, God, keep his eyes 
down. Make him not even notice. 


Almost, but not quite. The man 
was almost past when he spoke. 
“Bad weather, eh?” 


“Yeah,” Howard answered. 
“Pretty bad.” Bad. You don’t 
know what bad weather is, Mister. 
You don’t know what you’re talk- 
ing about. You and your rotten 
legs. 


For the first time the boy was 
conscious of the narrow line of 
aching»pain that stretched from 
the back of his neck to his feet. 
He turned his head carefully from 
side to side, realizing as he did so 
that ‘he was only tightening the 
invisible cord inside himself. 


You asked for it, smart guy. It 
happens every, time. Quit trying 
so hard. It’s the shaking that does 
it, .You try too hard. Relax. Open 
your hands. Now breathe. Lord, 
that hurts. Like shoving a stick 
through a bunch of tangled up 
pipes. Take it easy, Howie. You’re 
almost there. Almost half done. 
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Will it ever be done. Someday 
I’ll go South. No ice down... 


In front of the first house it 
happened. A careless forward step, 
and his crippled leg skidded out 
from under him, throwing the 
boy backward on the ice. Almost 
before he hit the ground Howard 
was struggling to get a footing 
and force himself up. 

Damn, damn, damn, you fool! 
How long before you learn! Quit 
shaking and use your hands. Get 
up, get up! Awkwardly, bent dou- 
ble, he braced himself with his 
hands, then with an effort that 
jerked fire through his shoulders, 
he pushed himself upright. 

No one looking. No one saw. 
Thank God. I don’t care, anyway. 
His lip was bleeding, and he 
spat blood with the lie. 

Howard had not seen the little 
woman, bundled against the cold 
in a trailing blue shawl, scurry 
from the house as he fell. He did 
not see her now until she spoke. 
“Thank goodness you’re all right. 
I was sitting in the window, and, 
my goodness, I thought you'd 
killed yourself.” She fluttered her 
hands incessantly, pointing first 
at Howard, then at the window. 
“You’d better come in a minute.” 

“No.” He snapped out the an- 
swer, then softened it. “Thanks 
a lot, but I’m okay.” Damn snoopy 
old women who sit by their stink 
ing windows. This one would 
stick her nose in somebody else's 
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business once too often. Shut up, 
Howie. She means well. Forget 
her. Go home and forget it all. 


The woman was insistent, her 
words turning to small white 
clouds in the winter air. “I 
wouldn’t hear of letting you start 
off without a drop of something 
hot.” Now she was almost whin- 
ing. “It’s only a step, and it isn’t 
often anyone comes in.” 

Good Lord, is she going to make 
a scene? Can I help it if nobody 
comes in? Why doesn’t she shut 
up and leave me alone? My hands 
sting. And my back. “Thanks, 
but I can’t. I’m in kind of a hur- 
ry.” 

“Just a second. Come in for 
just a second.” She turned toward 
the house. “Come right along 
with me.” Howard stood motion- 
less until she halted and waited 
for him. Then, shrugging his 
shoulders, he followed her up the 
walk. 


Easy, Howie. Once is enough. 
Fall again, and she’ll call an am- 
bulance. How long does it take to 
drink something hot? Too long, 
whatever it is. She can’t walk 
much better than I can. She must 
have come out of the house darn 
fast though. 


The house was crammed with 
knick-knacks: sea shells, dusty 
dishes, here and there a figurine, 
and in the place of honor on the 
plush sofa, a thin pillow with a 
yellow fringe, bearing an em- 
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broidered eagle poised for attack. 
“From my grandson in the ser- 
vice,” Howard’s hostess explained. 
“Just make yourself comfortable, 
and I’ll put on some water for 
tea.” She started out of the room, 
then hesitated. “You do drink 
tea?” 

“Sure. Anything’s fine with 
me.” Anything to get out of this 
junk shop. Smells like it hasn’t 
been aired out in years. Can it, 
Howie. She’s trying to be nice. 
The least you can do is appreciate 
it. “Can I help you?” That sounds 
pretty stiff, but it’s polite anyway. 
Old people like mannners. 

“No, no, there’s nothing to do. 
Only takes me a minute to put 
the kettle on.” She smiled, and 
her teeth were as yellow as the 
pillow fringe. “Just thought you 
looked a little young for tea. 
Roger, my grandson, won’t look at 
| Sys 

“I’m_ eighteen.” Should say 
something more. But what? May- 
be ask about Roger. No, save 
Roger to go with the tea. Wash 
Roger down with. tea. 

It was more than just a minute 
before she returned with a tray. 
Howard had sunk into the low 
rocker near the window. He stood 
while the old woman whisked her 
knitting from the window ledge 
and balanced the tray in its stead, 
then he carefully lowered himself 
again. “Knitting something for 
your grandson?” Feeble attempt, 
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Howie. No use commenting on the 
weather. Might as well use Roger 
for all he’s worth. 


“No, as a matter of fact, it’s for 
myself. Just a shawl. An old wo- 
man can never have too many 
shawls, you know.” She had taken 
a straight chair opposite him af- 
ter she poured the tea, and now 
she offered him one of the thick 
orange cups. “You live near here? 
Seems to me I’ve noticed you pass- 
ing before.” 

Howard’s hand shook as he took 
the cup. “Down the street a ways. 
Quite a ways.” How long before 
she asks about your leg? Usually 
the second or third question. 
You'll pay for your tea, Howie. 

“Too bad about your leg.” Her 
voice was lathered with pity. “I’ve 
always felt real sorry for you, any 
time I’ve seen you going by.” 

He took a mouthful of hot tea. 
Forget it, Howie. Pity her ignor- 
ance. What do you say to some- 
body like this? You don’t feel half 
as sorry as I do? Yes, it is rather 
bad? Oh, God, these people know 
net what they do. She means well, 
with her tea and her dirty ginger 
cookies. I’m shriveled inside, like 
an old orange. Maybe after a 
while I’ll get so shriveled that I 
won’t care anymore. But what 
can I say? 

Feeling perhaps that the silence 
was a breach of hospitality, the 
old woman toek the lead again. 
“Have you been that way long?” 
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She showed her teeth. 
don’t mind my asking.” 

Mind? Would you mind if 
somebody stuck a knife in you? 
“Ever since I was a kid. Six or 
seven.” She sits like a wolf, with 
her fangs out. Draw blood, old 
woman, damn you. Not a wolf. A 
spider in a web. I fell in, and 
she’s got me. Oh, God, I’m crazy 
in this stuffy little hole. Mother 
of God, help me. I can’t hate like 
this. I’m scared. She’s something 
I can’t fight. Get me out of here, 
Mary! Get me out! 

A clock in the hall struck the 
hour. Some hour. Any hour. How- 
ard gripped the arms of the chair 
and swung to his feet. “I have to 
go. My mother’s waiting for me.” 
He was chilled now, as cold as 
he had been hot. “Thanks for the 
tea and everything.” 


His hand was on the doorknob 


“Tf you 


before she caught his jacket 
sleeve. “Come in again, won't 
you? Any time. And I’ll watch 


for you out the window. I’ll see 
you whenever you go past.” 


“Is she evil, or just ignorant? 
“Sure, sure. I’ll be back pretty 
soon.” You liar, Howie. Any day 
you’d come back. Pity her, as she 
pities you. She’s old and doesn’t 
know. Oh, Lord, the young don’t 
know and the old don’t know. —~ 

He stepped out onto the glossy 
ice, and in a few minutes the 
tears that coursed down his cheeks 
might have been sweat. 
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ADVERTISING 
LOOKS AT ITSELF 


HE ripped the telephone from 
the wall and threw it across the 
toom. She was an advertising copy- 
writer for a leading women’s dress 
shop. She was pretty. She had red 
hair. And she was very angry. 

“I won’t write ads that mislead 
the public!” she cried. “I won’t, I 
won’t, I won’t!” 

Such was the reaction of a Catho- 
lic ad writer who was asked to write 
a dishonest advertisement. “When it 
was all over,” she explained, “I cried 
for two hours.” 

She had every reason to cry. After 
spending four years in the advertis- 
ing field, Mary McQuade (as we 
shall call her) is fed up ... through 
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by Adolph Schalk 


In itself there is nothing wrong with 
advertising, but there is a great need 
to change the emphasis from greed and 
profits to charity and honest service to 
the public. 


... finished. To heck with advertis- 
ing! Let’s try something else. For 
Mary believes that before you can 
make improvements within the field 
of advertising, you have to change 
the entire system of selling. 

“For a Catholic especially,” she 
says, “the work is a constant tension. 
As a Catholic you feel it is your duty 
to do your job well. But in advertis- 
ing you are constantly torn between 
two loyalties. The better you are 
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able to say subtle things that are 
not quite moral and not quite im- 
moral, the better you do your job. 
You are under a moral obligation to 
earn your money, but the better you 
do your job, the worse Catholic you 
are.” 

When she first entered the adver- 
tising business, Mary McQuade 
thought it would be interesting and 
glamorous. She was not far from 
wrong. She soon discovered the 
thrill of writing an ad and then 
watching forty people come into the 
store to buy the shoes or dresses 
she advertised. 

“But it took me a long time to 
realize the price I had to pay for 
all this excitement,” she said. “At 
first it was just a game. Agents 
would take me to dinner, and I 
learned how to deal with people in 
the business world. Partly through 
these contacts, and partly because 
of my interest in merchandising, I 
became aware of the big and little 
deceptions in advertising. The aver- 
age ad writer doesn’t know whether 
an ad’s a fake. He doesn’t have time 
to learn about the products he is 
advertising, and as a result he usual- 
ly has to take the chance that his 
words may mislead the public. 

Mary explained how some of this 
deception occurs. When a firm ad- 
vertises certain items with certain 
prices, sometimes the ads are honest, 
sometimes they aren’t. If there is a 
clearance sale on shoes, say, and 
they are marked down from $7.50 
to $5.00 merely because the manager 
wants to get rid of the stock, then 
he is legitimately advertising his 
wares at a saving to the customer. 
But quite often a firm will get a 
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large supply of shoes or dresses or 
some other item at a very low price 
and then advertise these products 
as being worth much more than they 
really are. One trick often used is 
this: A company will buy a large 
stock of shoes that cost about $3.00 
a pair. The ad will blare: “SALE! 
$7.50 Shoes for $5.00.” Such adver- 
tising is immoral, but it goes on all 
the time. A furniture salesman told 
how the price of sets of furniture 
was marked up $100 for each set, 
merely because the sets were moved 
to the second floor. (The sets on the 
second floor are described by sales- 
men for the store as “better quali- 
ty.”) 

“Not only did the ethics of adver- 
tising bother me,” Mary continued, 
“but the constant pressure I was 
under made me very uneasy. I had 
to work 12 hours a day for $60 a 
week, and though the pay was good, 
the nerve wracking strain wasn’t 
worth it.” 

So Mary McQuade quit the ad- 
vertising business. She is not alone 
in her protest. 

Though it is difficult to know just 
where to begin reforming this huge 
multi-million dollar business, think- 
ing men and women, both inside and 
outside the advertising field, are be- 
ginning to realize that something 
must be done about the abuses that 
advertising has foisted on the public. 
Advertising is not wrong in itself. 
The merchant has the right to let 
the public know where to buy neces- 
sities; it is his duty to provide this 
service for them. But there is @ 
great need to change the emphasis 
of advertising from greed and 
profits to service, and to do this ac 
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cording to moral principles and the 
dictates of good taste and conscience. 

We do not have to tirade against 
advertising; we can find men and 
women in the field of advertising 
who will do the tirading for us. In 
a recent issue of Advertising and 
Selling—a recognized advertising 
journal, advertisers and their agents 
severely criticised the abuses of the 
business. In it, Mark Wiseman, a 
well-known adman, suggests that too 
often advertising has the effect of 
kicking the customer in the teeth. 

John Benson, in that same issue, 

suggested a code of good advertising 
deportment, a code suggesting the 
voluntary cleansing of advertising 
by its practitioners. The code men- 
tioned twenty major abuses, such as 
untrue scientific statements, faked 
testimonials, exaggerated health 
claims, and the omission of pertinent 
facts. 
Dr. Colston E. Warne, president 
of Consumer’s Union, in a speech be- 
fore the members of the Advertising 
Club of Grand Rapids, Michigan, 
outlined the abuses of modern ad- 
vertising. He stated that advertising 
stresses inconsequential values, 
lowers ethical standards, corrupts 
and distorts the news, encourages 
monopoly and has turned our society 
into one dominated by style and 
“keeping up with the Joneses.” 

In view of all this, it is difficult to 
Make sense of advertising when 
twenty or thirty brands of a certain 
Product all claim to be “better.” 
Better than what we might ask. 
Only people do not ask that question. 
They gullibly accept the advertiser’s 
word for it. 

There are a number of organiza- 
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tions that do not take the adver- 
tiser’s word for it. One of them is 
the National Bureau of Standards. 
Another is the American Standards 
Association. These and other techni- 
cal agencies have brought forth an 
elaborate means of testing methods, 
standards, and specifications of pro- 
ducts. The reports of these organi- 
zations, unfortunately, are not wide- 
ly published. Newspapers omit them 
because newspapers depend, for the 
most part, primarily on advertising 
for their revenue, and by carrying 
these reports they would expose the 
frauds of many of the products they 
advertise, and hence would offend 
many advertisers. These reports, 
however, are available in libraries 
and some magazines. 

One magazine that does an excel- 
lent job of reporting the quality and 
reliability of products is The Con- 
sumer’s Report, published by the 
Consumer’s Union. Here is one of 
the magazine’s typical reports: “CU 
has purchased and examined several 
samples of Montgomery Ward Pine- 
hurst shoes to determine whether 
they still warrant their rating as an 
outstanding “Best Buy” ... The sale 
shoes were found significantly in- 
ferior; they had poor fiber counters, 
rubber composition heel lifts, and 
were generally poorly finished.” 

The Federal Trades Commission 
also investigates products and makes 
periodic reports on them. But the 
Commission is very slow to make 
those reports known. (It took the 
FTC six years to discover that the 
ads of the leading brands of cigar- 
ettes were fraudulent and mislead- 
ing. By that time the cigarette com- 
panies have gained such a gigantie 
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following that the expose of the 
FTC makes little difference one way 
or another.) 

There are, nevertheless, several 
general steps that can be taken to 
reform the advertising business, both 
from within and from without. 1) 
Application of Advertising to its 
Proper Purpose and Use; 2) Cus- 
tomer Education and Reaction; 3) 
Legislation; 4) Widespread Changes 
in Store Policies; 5) The Establish- 
ment of Organizations. 


1) Application of Advertising to its 
Proper Purpose and Use. 


This would require a vast educa- 
tional program that would be ac- 
ceptable to all schools teaching ad- 
vertising in any of its forms., Seem- 
ingly impossible, this program is 
nevertheless the most important. It 
will establish the right values needed 
to shift the emphasis of advertising 
from profit and greed to service and 
charity. This kind of reform, how- 
ever, cannot take place independent- 
ly. It must go hand in hand with 
widespread reforms of institutional 
and_ individual thinking. Any 
thought of a reform in the advertis- 
ing business is futile and inane un- 
less there is the establishment of 
right values. And right values can 
be established only by means of right 
sources. These sources are to be 
found in liturgical living, and the 
application of this liturgical life to 
the social problems of the world. 

Some foreseeable results of such 
a reform in advertising would be: 
the removal of all billboards and of- 
fensive advertising of any kind; the 
reduction of the voluminous quantity 
of advertising and its replacement 
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by intelligent ads that are well 
written and serviceable; the elimi 
nation of pornographic advertising; 
honesty in advertising, etc. Certain 
ly all this suggests the impossible, 
but we must aim at the perfect in 
order to improve the imperfect. 


2) Customer Education and Reae 
tion. 


This requires a great deal of 
organization and cooperation. If an 
organization is strong enough, it can 
influence radio stations, the press, 
etc., to improve their ads, or to re 
move certain ads altogether. It can 
arouse public indignation against 
fraudulent and indecent and avarici- 
ous advertising. We Americans, es 
pecially the Catholics, have lost our 
use of the weapon of protest. We 
sit back and let everyone and every- 
thing walk all over us. We Cathe 
lies are much to blame for all this 
because we do not have a social con- 
science nor do we take the trouble to 
understand the moral implications of 
modern life, including such institu 
tions as advertising. 


8) Legislation. 


If the customer reaction gets 
strong enough, it may influence local, 
regional, or national politicians and 
bring about legislation that will put 
an end to many advertising abuses. 
Some states already have laws 
against certain types of billboards. 
Worthless or injurious merchandise 
could be removed from the market 
and a stronger check could be made 
on advertising. 


4) Widespread Changes in Store 
Policies. 
This can be achieved only if shop 
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owners and managers want to 
change store policies regarding ad- 
yertising. In most cases the only 
way to make them want these 
changes is by means of social pres- 
gure. So, again, the need for power- 
ful organization is clearly indicated. 
Once this pressure (or possibly 
voluntary cooperation of managers 
and owners) is effective, the follow- 
ing procedures might be adopted: 


e They can refuse to use sug- 
gestive ads, or ads that attribute 
“spiritual” or “mystical” qualities 
to clothes that those clothes do not 
have. (Example: An ad for men’s 
shorts, with the caption: “Feel like 
a million!” This is misleading be- 
cause it suggests that the minor 
comforts of well-fitting shorts are 
equivalent to ecstatic joy. Or, an- 
other example: An ad for slacks: 
“Want to be high-man with the 
ladies? Take no chances—take it 
easy instead in “Botany” slacks.” 
This ad gives the impression that 
wearing “Botany” slacks will auto- 
matically win girl friends for the 
wearer, implying that the slacks 
have a particular quality that no 
other slacks have and that the 
wearer gains a special “charm” from 
this particular brand of slacks.) 


e They can also eliminate ads 
that present their products against 
a luxurious background. (E.G. an 
illustration of a lady in an ordinary 
cotton dress on the private yacht of 
& millionaire. This ad falsely sug- 
gests that anyone buying the same 
cotton dress will be in the same so- 
tial class as the girl on the mil- 
lionaire’s yacht.) 


® They can use photography ra- 
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ther than drawings, as sketches tend 
to exaggerate the appearance and 
quality of things. 

An example of the general trend, 
is that of a small soap company in 
San Francisco: 

“There’s no phool-ium in Stryker’s 
Soap. It positively does not con- 
tain ear-ium, balony-um, or hot-air- 
um. It does not put sunshine, moon- 
shine or monkeyshine in your wash! 
No mysterious ingredients you can’t 
understand. It’s just soap. Good 
soap ... 

“More doctors can’t prove any- 
thing about Strykers than any other 
people or soap... 

“How to make 87 times as many 
suds with Strykers Soap ... It’s 
simple ... Use 87 times as much 
soap ... 

“Strykers is the only soap recom- 
mended (by Strykers) for cleaning 
other soap when it gets dirty.” 


5) The Establishment of Organiza- 
tions. 

Without organization, none of the 
above four measures are possible. 
What kind of organization is es- 
tablished depends on the needs of 
the place and the time. Certainly, 
Sodalities can be stimulated to pick 
up the challenge of a work like 
putting right Christian values into 
the advertising business. Catholic 
Action Cells can be started by 
Catholics in the advertising field. 
These movements in turn can co- 
operate with existing organizations, 
such as the Better Business Bureau, 
the Chamber of Commerce, etc., 
wherever possible. 

Most important of all is the fact 
that any reform is basically creative 
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and therefore basically spiritual. It 
is inconceivable that any lasting 
achievement could be had in adver- 
tising without a study of the Chris- 
tian teaching on poverty. Two ex- 
cellent books to foster this study 
are: Rich and Poor in Christian 
Tradition, edited by Walter Shew- 
ring, and containing selections from 
the writings of the Church Fathers 
and of Popes in modern times; and 
also the book Poverty by Father P. 
R. Régamey, O.P. 


By studying the meaning of 
poverty a right balance of values 
will be obtained by means of which 
it will be possible to recognize the 
enormous extent to which advertis- 
ing is enslaved by greed and avarice. 


A study of the history of adver- 
tising also should be undertaken. 
This is difficult because the subject 
is buried and scattered among many 
books. One book that might be 
helpful is Amintore Fanfani’s Catho- 
licism, Protestantism & Capitalism. 


The important thing to remember 
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is that while advertising is a tech- 
nique, it is nevertheless, as it now 
exists, a part of a mystique, a way 
of life, and that way of life is secu- 
larism, which is the divorce of God 
from everyday life. Secularism has 
been denounced by the Bishops of 
the United States as the greatest 
evil of our times, an evil worse than 
Communism, because it is secularism 
that makes Communism possible. 
The solution of the problem of ad- 
vertising, therefore, is not a solu- 
tion of technique alone, but also one 
of mystique. That is, the solution, 
like the problem, must come about 
by means of a way of life. That 
way of life is Catholicism, not the 
lazy-go-to-church-on-Sunday Catho- 
licism, but Catholicism that applies 
the life of the Church (the Mass and 
the sacraments and the participation 
in the liturgy by the laity) to con- 
crete social problems. In this way 
alone can advertising cease to make 
man its servant and become instead 
the servant of man and serve the 
interests of the glory of God. 


‘Twas the day after payday, but all through the house 
Not a dime could we find, neither I nor my spouse. 
Our budget we’d watched with meticulous care 

In hopes that we’d have a few nickels to spare; 

Still, all of our money, I’m sorry to tell, 

Just vanished as fast as a snowball in—well, 

To get to the point without further delay, 

I surely could use a slight raise in my pay. 


Roy K. KLinE in The American Legion Magazine 
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The inspiring story of a paralytic 
who found happiness in helping 
others less fortunate than himself. 


The Miracle of 
Vince Kunkler 


BY ANNE TANSEY 


INCENT Kunkler cannot even 

use the crutches that are the 
emblem of his organization, “Handi- 
cap Action.” He propels himself 
by means of a chair on a three- 
wheeled cart, and not a fancy one 
either... the front wheel and steer- 
ing: column were once part of a 
child’s two dollar scooter. 


27 years ago the doctor told Mrs. 
Kunkler sadly, “There is nothing 
more to do for Vince. Just make 
him happy.” 

It had all happened so suddenly. 
Vince was a normal boy of seven at- 
tending the first grade of Our Lady 
of ‘the Elms School in Akron when 
he began to have trouble with his 
tonsils. The doctors removed them 
and yellow jaundice set in, followed 
by inflammatory rheumatism which 
developed into rheumatoid-arthritis 
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which halted the child’s growth and 
numbed his members. Today his 
shoulder joints move a little, his 
elbows not at all and he has a little 
use of two or three fingers. 


“Just make him happy,” had been 
the doctor’s prescription. Vince 
learned as the years passed during 
which he was so different from other 
boys of his age, that real happiness 
cannot be given to anyone, that one 
has to develop it himself through 
dogged persistence. He found that 
the best way to find happiness for 
oneself is to work for the happiness 
of others. 

Vince put himself through school, 
typing out his lessons by holding two 
rubber tipped pencils between thumb 
and hand. He learned to draw and 
won a scholarship from the Ameri- 
ean Technical Society. 
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By 1940 Vince was 25 years old 
and in his own words, “not much use 
to himself or anybody else.” He 
made friends with other handicapped 
fellows, among them Tom Kelly and 
they formed a sort of club of handi- 
cappers, but it seemed to lack too 
many essential elements to help its 
members in any marked degree. 
Tom and Vince talked things over. 


“The trouble is,” Tom declared, 
“We have no purpose except our- 
selves to hold the organization to- 
gether.” 


“We need a _ constructive pro- 
gram,” Vince suggested thought- 
fully, “some way by which we handi- 
cappers can do something for other 
people. We shouldn’t just waste our 
lives.” 


“That’s it,” Tom agreed. “No one 
expects anything from us so we 
don’t do anything and our lives get 
narrow and selfish the more we get 
pampered or neglected.” 


The idea for “Handicap Action” 
began forming in the two young 
minds, but Tom died before he could 
put them into effect. Vince took up 
the dream and called all the Handi- 
cappers he knew together while he 
tried to explain to them, “You know 
fellows without us Handicappers the 
normal people wouldn’t know how 
blessed they are. God made us just 
as He made them. We have our 
place in society even if we don’t 
produce much in the way of material 
goods. We still have a purpose in 
life. We are not helpless. Some of 
us just think we are. There are a 
lot of people who need our help. 





Let’s go out and find them, then go 
to work. While working for others 
we will be helping ourselves.” 


They drew up a charter and a set 
of by-laws. Vince ran into trouble 
when he inserted the word “Handi- 
cap” into the name of the organiza- 
tion. 


“Why do we have to advertise the 
fact that we’re handicapped. Can't 
we at least have the illusion that we 
are like other people,” the others 
pleaded. 


Vince was stern about that. “The 
only way we can get any place,” he 
said, “Is to face our condition, over- 
come it and forget it.” 


“But won’t it sound like we are 
asking for charity to have the word 
‘Handicap’ in our name,” another 
member questioned. 


“Not if we don’t accept charity,” 
Vince countered. “We will make a 
rule about that. All we will accept 
will be things like leg work, trans- 
portation and the things we cannot 
possibly do for ourselves. In accept- 
ing these things we will be helping 
others. A lot of normal people have 
never experienced the thrill of 
serving their fellowmen ... that’s 
something we can do for them. Let 
them help us.” 


Vince worked a year or more to 
win recognition for his movement. 
Chic Davison of “The Beacon 
Journal” became interested. Other. 
friends provided larger quarters for 
meetings. Finally they came to the 
attention of the Akron Junior Cham- 
ber of Commerce who backed the 
organization to a man. 
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With his organization established 
Vincent Kunkler began to put the 
word “Action” into progress. Every- 
one thought he had lost his reason 
when he began to work up a minstrel 
show. He wrote the script and every 
member had a part to play, or a job 
to do like selling tickets, painting 
scenery or arranging for transpor- 
tation. 

The audience was no more skepti- 
cal than the players themselves when 
the curtain went up. When it de- 
scended, however, everyone was cer- 
tain that it had been a huge suc- 
cess, beyond all shadow of a doubt. 
Handicapped people learned that 
they could do things. They went on 
accordingly to greater things, ar- 
ranged library service, motion pic- 
ture showings and educational ser- 
vice for members. 


Handicap Action now arranges 
boat rides, Christmas parties, pub- 
lishes a magazine, secures employ- 
ment and provides such disability 
equipment as crutches, wheel chairs, 
specially constructed telephones, ceil- 
ing projectors and all such aids for 
those persons in and near the city 
who cannot afford them. All of this 
work is carried on by members them- 
selves, assisted when necessary by 
the Junior Chamber of Commerce, 
Lions, Eagles, Rotary and other ser- 
vice organizations. 


The handicapped people of Akron, 
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Ohio have found happiness through 
organizing themselves under the en- 
thusiastic drive of the most crippled 
among them, a man who believes 
that the handicapper feels less 
handicapped and more useful to him- 
self and society when he has a job 
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to do. He believes that the handi- 
capper (this is a term which Vince 
has coined and uses) serves as an 
inspiration to others and best of all 
they bring out the best that is in 
normal people. Vince believes that 
his program could serve the handi- 
capped persons of all communities. 
His organization has served for a 
pattern and he will be only too glad 
te work with and advise any other 
groups which wish to take up simi- 
lar work in their own communities. 
He has the experience and has laid 
the ground work. 


In 1949 this unusual young man 
who uses his own handicap to help 
others was named the outstanding 
young man of Akron, a man who has 
never matured physically, yet who 
writes, lectures, produces shows and 
paints portraits with two usable 
fingers while the rest of him is all 
but impotent. 


His articles against euthanasia hit 
many newspapers throughout the 
country. His life and work are cer- 
tainly stiff arguments against such 
an evil as mercy killing. 


The best thing about Vincent 
Kunkler’s life however is his phi- 
losophy, of accepting God’s will and 
of using it to advance the happiness 
of his fellowmen. Often times 
when friends call Vince to offer him 
a ride to some special function their 
offer may be refused while he tells 
them adroitly, “Thanks a lot, but 
I’m going with so and so. He has 
been thinking too much about him- 
self lately because of some bad 
breaks. I asked him to take me. He 


needs to do something for somebody 
to help straighten himself out.” 








S A WARNING to husbands 

who are continually needling 

their wives to needle the holes in 

their socks, pants, pants pockets, 

etc., we'll take up the tragic case 
of Herb Jeude. 

It seems that a month or so ago 
Herb developed a hole in one of 
his pants pockets. Like all hus- 
bands he was a gentleman about 
it. He didn’t try rushing Mrs. 
Jeude into a repair job, mainly 
because he is always seventh in 
line for attention at his place. 

There are five little Jeudes, all 
boys, the oldest 7 years old. There- 
fore he did nothing more than 
announce in a loud voice that he 
had a hole in his pocket and would 
greatly appreciate its being fixed 
sometime in the near future. He 
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figured that it wouldn’t take more 
than the usual two weeks. 

Well, with so much going on 
around the house she didn’t make 
it. Jeude still didn’t make any 
scene. He just got subtle. If the 
family was in the living room 
he’d walk through with some 
heavy object (paper weight, .emp- 
ty bottles, keys, etc.) in the faul- 
ty pocket. His timing was such 
that the object would hit the floor 
right in front of Mrs. Jeude. 

“My!” he would say, “I seem 
to have a hole in my pocket.” 

The young Jeudes seemed to 


think this was awfully funny. . 


While Mrs. Jeude didn’t think it 
was exactly funny she did think 
it would be a shame to break up 
the act, Mr. Jeude was enjoying, 
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The men in the house 

haven't a fighting chance, 

even when they outnumber mama 
six to one. 


The Case of the Neglected Husband 


by. B. M. Atkinson 


Reprinted from the Louisville Times 


himself so much. She let the hole 
stay in the pocket. 

Next, Herb took to leaving a 
trail. He’d stuff letters etc. in the 
pocket and parade around the 
house. .The young Jeudes would 
follow along behind retrieving and 
shouting : 

“Daddy, you got a hole in your 
pocket.” 

“That can’t be!” he’d say in 
shocked tones. “I told your moth- 
er about that hole three weeks 
ago. She certainly would have 
sewed it up by now. It must be a 
new hole.” 

When that didn’t work he began 
going around the house with his 
pockets turned wrong side out. 
The young Jeudes took turns act- 
ing as shills. 

“What’s the matter with your 
pocket, Daddy?” 

“You won’t believe this, son, 
but I’ve got a hole—h-o-l-e—in 
that pocket.” 
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Well, finally Mrs. Jeude gave 
in. One morning when Herb was 
just about to rush off to the bus 
she told him that he could carry 
his money in his pocket instead of 
his ears, she had fixed the hole. 
He told her how indebted to her 
he was and rushed off. 

He got on the bus and fished 
down in the pocket for the dime. 
Then he got a funny look on his 
face. The new pocket seemed 
deeper than the old one. He 
begged everybody’s pardon for 
holding up the line and stuck his 
hand deeper in the pocket. Ev- 
erybody on the bus was begin- 
ning to look at him a little queer- 
ly. He gave them a sickly smile, 
told the driver just to be patient 
and dug deeper. 

The next thing he knew he was 
past his knee and had his whole 
arm in his pocket. Due to the 
fact that he was bent over like he 
was nursing a hot appendix every- 












body on the bus was positive he 
was drunk. 

Just as he was about to get his 
head in his pocket he hit bottom. 
There was the dime just about a 
foot above his ankle. He dropped 
it in the till and sulked into the 
back of the bus trying to ignore 
all the stares and whispers from 
the rest of the passengers. 

At his office he called Mrs. 
Jeude: “I haven’t had time to in- 
vestigate,” he told her, “so will 


you please teil me what sort of 
gunny sack I’m wearing around?” 

“Oh, it’s not a gunny sack,” 
Mrs. Jeude said. “I just sewed 
a sugar sack onto the bottom of 
your old pocket. I wanted to make 
sure you had room enough for all 
of that stuff you kept dropping.” 

(Ed. Note: Mr. Jeude did not 
wear the same pants for a month, 
though they went to the cleaners 
a couple of times during this try- 
ing period.) 
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Wanted: Photos of one or more members of your family. 
$5.00 will be paid for every photo used. Photos cannot be 
returned unless accompanied by stamped self-addressed 


envelope. 
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by Liam Brophy 








Has the time come when bewild- 
ered people, sick of the methods 
of big business, and scared by the 
threat of Bolshevik classless slav- 
ery...are ready to turn back to 
the Christian ideal of community 
as lived by the monastic orders? 


What Kind. of Community 
Do Free People Want? 


The Benedictine and Bolshevik approach 


HE numerous strands of thought 

in the Pope’s address at the 
opening of the Holy Year were close- 
ly woven and inter-related so as to 
form a stimulating pattern, an al- 
most startling map of modernity. 
Thus, Liberalism was indicted as 
“the supremely individualistic order” 
of public and private life, which “is 
now almost everywhere in grave dis- 
tress,” and Socialism, its opposite 
error, was condemned for its “dis- 
dain of the human person, to the 
negation of the most sacred funda- 
mental liberties and enslavement of 
all persons and things to the Totali- 
tarian State.” From these opposite 
etrors, which, as His Holiness 
stressed, “start from the same wrong 
premises,” he recalled the world “to 
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the designs of God according to 
which all the peoples are destined 
to form the great human family in 
peace and not in war, IN COL- 
LABORATION AND NOT IN ISO- 
LATION, in justice and not in na- 
tional selfishness.” From the selfish 
individualism of the lingering 
Liberal ideal and the Socialist sup- 
pression of the individual, which has 
crystallized into the callousness of 
Communism, our world is called to 
the happy and holy mean of Chris- 
tian communitarianism. From the 
opposite erroneous creeds of Ben- 
tham and Bolshevism men are in- 
vited to the time-tested ideal of St. 
Benedict. 

Professor Alfred North White- 
head of Harvard, who has paid 
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generous tributes to the organic 
completeness of the Catholic philoso- 
phy of life, has observed that “the 
collapse of the Middle Ages was, in 
one of its aspects, a revolt against 
co-ordination. The new keynote is 
expressed in the word ‘competition’ 
... Private life now dominated the 
social life of Europe in all its special 
forms—The Right of Private Judge- 
ment, Private Property, The Compe- 
tition of Private Traders, Private 
Amusement ... Nations arose, and 
men thought of nations in terms of 
international competition.” From 
Lutheranism, with its shattering 
dogma of Private Judgment, came 
Liberalism to break up the solidarity 
of Christian society with its insis- 
tence, as Pope Leo XIII said, that 
every man should be a law unto him- 
self, and that “individuality” and 
“competition” were the very laws of 
life. 


The French Revolution provided 
Liberalism with its trinity of Equali- 
ty, Liberty and Fraternity. By the 
Nineteenth century commercialism 
and competition had changed these 
vague ideals to violent contraries. 
Science was invoked to give its au- 
thoritative sanction to this tragic 
transformation. The Malthusian doc- 
trine was called to witness that the 
ideal of equality could never be real- 
ized, since it appeared a well-estab- 
lished law of nature that the mass 
of mankind could never climb to the 
heights of serene social security. It 
was even demonstrated with the aid 
of biology that the price of man- 
kind’s advance to higher types must 
be paid by the destruction of the 
feeble and unfit. The ideal of fra- 
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ternity was shattered by the popular 
version of Darwin’s Theory of Na- 
tural Selection. Nature, “red in 
tooth and claw,” was seen to be an 
intricate device of cruelty, and the 
law of the survival of the fittest 
sanctioned all forms of human com- 
petition. And so, after the manner 
of cannibals and stalking jungle 
brutes the captains of commerce de- 
voured their competitors. Liberty 
came to mean the liberty to exploit 
one’s fellow-men, and to crush the 
masses at the fetid base of Liberal 
Enterprise in the name of Progress. 


The Satanic selfishness of the 
“supremely individualistic order” 
drew down the inevitable doom on 
the social and economic world of 
Liberalist creation, and demon- 
strated what history has so often 
shown, that the hearts of the masses 
are sounder than the heads of their 
exploiting masters. Apart from the 
fact that Prince Kropotkin had ably 
demonstrated in his Mutual Aid 
that Mutual Support was a more de- 
cisive factor in nature’s economy 
than competition, the masses 
yearned,..amid their blind gropings 
for solace, for the support of a 
warm solidarity against the callous 
and inhuman implications of applied 
Liberalism. The forces of compas; 
sion revolted against those of compe; 
tition. Socialist creeds began .to 
shape themselves round fragments, 


of Christian teachings on Charity.- 


The desire of “bearing each other’s 


burdens” became a clamorous cry~ 


among the slaves of industrialism, 
till Marx poured this passionate 
molten desire for communitarianism 
into abhorred shapes of Communism. 
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“Saint Benedict,” says Dom Justin 
McCann, “found the world physical 
and social, in ruins, and his mission 
was to restore it in the way, not of 
science, but of nature.” Liberalism 
has brought our world to ruin by 
way of misapplied science. The mis- 
sion of all who adhere to the Bene- 
dictine ideal is to restore it, not by 
way of science, which threatens to 
blot out our world in one fell blast, 
but by the Benedictine genius for 
utilizing the human desire for com- 
passion and companionship, and the 
natural craving of the human heart 
for some form of community life. 
He who would live alone is either a 
saint or a devil, and saints are 
scarce. 


A collection of opinions on this 
subject published during the war 
contained the very significant title 
Community in the Changing World. 
It voiced a commonly felt need for 
human fellowship, for the stability 
of strengthening brotherhood amid 
the stumps of once towering social 
and political orders. But, as a 
critic observed, it contented itself 
with vague references to experi- 
mental centers and new citizenship, 
but nowhere attempted to define 
“community.” The critic himself 
very ably derived it from the notion 
of munus or service, shared in com- 
mon and connected it with moenia, 
signifying an encircling fortifying 
wall guarding the community from 
a hostile world without. Thus a 
Christian community living in a 
state of relative withdrawal from 
the world denotes a group of persons 
of common Faith, separated from 
the pagan world by the wall of 
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Faith and by its rule of life and 
sharing in full and in common the 
life of body, mind and spirit. More 
significant still, the critic, though a 
non-Catholic, added: “Such Chris- 
tian community will only be both 
Christian and effective if it is mor- 
tised with such pledges as the Bene- 
dictine vows of stability, conversion 
and obedience translated into the 
terms and conditions of today.” 
Here then, in the triple Benedictine 
rule of Stabilitas, Conversio Morum 
and Obedientia lies the venerable 
antidote to the instability, disinte- 
gration and selfish individualism 
which are the unholy heritage of 
Liberalism. 


That triple Benedictine rule of 
perfection is what Pope Pius XII 
implicitly recommended in his Apos- 
tolic Exhortation on Catholic Action 
delivered last January to the Hier- 
archy of Italy. Catholic Action, he 
said, “appears and is established as 
an association solidly and technical- 
ly ordered.” Its organic stability 
admitting of unlimited growth and 
development, is set in contrast to the 
mechanical stability of Communism 
which has about it something of 
that stability we might expect to 
find in a petrified forest. The neces- 
sity of moral discipline is obvious, 
yet it is no harsh, inhuman com- 
pulsion, like the Cominform dis- 
cipline, “imposed by force or fear, 
which, extinguishing every flame of 
freedom and all personal impulses, 
renders men incapable of true hu- 
man greatness and of spiritual 
greatness.” Such an organization’s 
members, continued the Holy Father 
“happy in the obedience demanded 





of them,” could enrich the treasures 
of the Universal Church and draw 
untold multitudes to her. 


The germs of Individualism have 
been in the air for so long a time 
that it is no matter of wonder that 
Catholics should have caught the 
contagion. In the great and glori- 
ous Ages of Faith when the com- 
munitarian ideal reached its greatest 
perfection in the social life of 
Europe, all men acknowledged their 
essential equality before the altar of 
God and worshipped together in the 
eloquent fulness of the Liturgy. 
That unity of worship was the first 
bond of communitarian unity to be 
broken by Luther’s blows on the 
doors of Wittenburg Cathedral. 
Worship became an individual mat- 
ter: private prayers became the 
order of the era of apostacy. And 
by a gradual and inevitable process 
Catholics caught the malady and 
came to adopt a purely personal at- 
titude to Grace and Salvation. A 
selfish preoccupation with their per- 
sonal salvation came to replace the 
zeal for the welfare of others’ souls, 
and the sense of the transcendental 
character of the Mystical Body was 
dimmed as its members withdrew in- 
to the narrowness of their individu- 
alistic practices and devotions. “If 
it is indeed Collectivism which, in 
the rhythm of spiritual movements, 
will replace in the not far distant 
future the Western Individualism,” 
wrote Karl Adam, “then there is 
more need than ever for us to find 
our way back to this essential fun- 
damentally Christian attitude ir- 
respective of temporal conditions, 
and to oppose to the approaching 
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materialistic cosmopolitanism of § 
cialists and Communists the Body of 
Christ, that Organism which hai 
been tried in millions of Christial 
consciences even to the verge 
blood, which has stood the test 
centuries and forms the unbreakable 
supernatural union of ‘the many 
One Bread.’” (Christ and 
Western Mind) 

The era of self-sufficiency and 
dividualism has been accelerated in 
its passing to the febrile tempo 
which war, and the fears of 
have brought into the very throb of 
time itself. Humbled before the rui 
which unlimited competition h 
wrought, and famished by the spi 
ual loneliness to which Liberalism 
condemned mankind, men clamour 
for some form of collectivism, some 
mode of communitarian life that 
will satisfy and give strength. 
children of the world, being wi 
in their generation than the children 
of light, have directed that impv 
to devilish ends of the Totalitari 
State, the mechanical collectivism ¢ 
Marxism. Catholics may not 
realize the rhythm of new spiritual 
movements. The Pontiff’s latest ap 
peal should rouse them to a vivid 
awareness, for he has said: “Cathe 
lies must understand this complex 
and profound phenomenon of p 
sent-day history and must learn 
to use in a better way the adv 
tages of associated life.” In the n 
era that is beginning, which will 
one of close communal experiment 
tion for base or blessed ends, may 
the world be gathered in, not 
Soviet way of science, but the Bene 
dictine way of nature, “the little rule~ 
for beginners.” 
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This Business 


of Writing Murder 


The writer, who has contributed to 
leading detective magazines for 
many years, says that criminals are 
warped and pathetic people caught 
up in a mesh of intrigue which 
often ends in murder. 


HE WRITING of murder and 
intrigue is a fascinating bus- 
iness. 

Oddly enough, though, the ques- 
tion most frequently asked me by 
writing groups and civic, religious 
and welfare organizations, for 
whom I often speak, is “How in 
the world did YOU ever become 
involved in such work? The writ- 
ing of murder mysteries and de- 
tective stories seems so foreign to 
the things one would expect you to 
do.” 

Our lives are often shaped by 
some slight circumstance. The 
destiny of an entire career may 
hinge upon a single chance inter- 
view. And that’s the way it was 
with me the morning I was sent 
out to do a special article on Mike 
Owsley Letcher, noted ex-criminal. 

Mike, former pickpocket, burg- 
lar, dope addict and confidence 
man, was enjoying the greatest 
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by 
Martha Lee Forgy 


thrill of his crime-filled life by 
going straight. 

Outcast by society, a fugitive 
from the underworld, watched by 
police, he was living, friendless,: 
alone, in a ramshackle but cozy’ 
shack on the banks of the Ohio 
river, staging a come-back after 
a thirty-year game of crime. Not 
entirely alone, on second thought, 
for his two dogs, “Hypodermic” 
and “Pet Chance,” kept him com- 
pany. j 

Mike Letcher had almost unbe- 
lievable material in his possession. 
It was colorful and complete. And 
he was generous. 
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In addition to the interview, he 
posed tirelessly for really good 
shots as Gustave Oetterman, the 
photographer who accompanied 
me, put the Speed Graflex into ac- 
tion. 


Driving back over the winding 
southern Indiana highway, I knew 
Mike’s story was worth more than 
a newspaper feature. And I was 
tempted to write my first article 
on criminology. 


I yielded to that temptation— 
and it went to the Illinois Welfare 
‘Magazine which, at that time, was 
a recognized exponent and na- 
tional authority on the problems 
of philanthropy, charity and so- 
cial betterment. 

Upon publication it carried a 
boxed note from the editor stating 
that the material was considered 
by Clarence Darrow and Rex 
Beach to be a “rare human docu- 
ment.” Not the writing, mind you, 
but the criminal case history in- 
volved. 

That, of course, was the begin- 
ning. Initial consciousness that 
there was such a thing in the 
world as criminology; the fan- 
ning into flame of an ambition to 
do a “sure enough” detective yarn. 

Those having to do with real 
facts and personalities appealed to 
me most. That was the influence 
of contact with a colorful figure 
like Mike Letcher. 

I went about the task without 
procrastination and without a 
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great many other things too. I 
knew nothing at that stage about 
the mechanics of writing, about 
fiction formulas and the profes- 
sional way to prepare a manu- 
script. 


But I did know a good fact de- 
tective case when I found it and 
I did believe that story was going 
to sell. 


In gross ignorance I chose the 
top market in the field and I sent 
the mental masterpiece to True 
Detective, Macfadden Publica- 
tions. 

I’ve often wondered since what 
John Shuttleworth, the editor, 
thought when he beheld that 
pompous package. 


But the important thing is that 
he bought it—after I cut it down 
from about 16,000 words to 8,000. 
I had sold my very first detective 
story! 

If there had ever been a lin- 
gering doubt about wanting to go 
on as a writer of the lovelorn col- 
umn, woman’s page editor, or even 
as telegraph editor, my first check 
—plus the kindness of a great and 
understanding editor—would have 
quickly perished the thought. 


The flame of ambition had be- 
come a bonfire and, after a brief 
but steady flow of acceptances, I 
even forsook the magic something 
of radio, resigning as an an- 
nouncer and continuity writer to 
go rambling over eight states, 
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writing tales of murder and in- 
trigue. 

But it has meant much more 
than that. It has meant more than 
the thrill of travel—of writing 
many published stories, of which 
I have long since lost count—and 
of receiving an equal number of 
checks. 

It has meant the fascinating 
study of people—what criminolo- 
gy really means—contact with hu- 
man beings under difficult and 
varying circumstances—and their 
strange individual reactions. 


It has afforded the privilege of 
working with outstanding crim- 
inologists, statesmen, judges and 
interested lay workers aligned 
with justice. And, again, the priv- 
ilege of digging beneath the sur- 
face, often, in the stories of 
those, who, in delusion, or sub- 
sequent disillusionment, have been 
traveling the wrong by-ways of 
civilization. 

The most recent of these is 
Harry Andrew Wilson, tall, broad- 
shouldered ex-truck driver, sitting 
today in the Santa Clara County 
jail at San Jose, California, await- 
ing trial for the confessed slay- 
ing of Helen May Piper, who, 
until the wee hours of Thursday, 
April 18, 1950, was vibrantly a- 
live, the attractive, flame-haired 
mother of three children at the 
age of 27. 


On Friday, April 21st, I went 
to San Jose on a magazine assign- 
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ment and that story of murder 
and detection was soon on its 
way to New York for publication, 
together with official photographs. 

Harry Wilson is a good exam- 
ple of the juvenile delinquent who, 
starting his criminal activities at 
an early age, continues doggedly 
on the badly-chosen path, increas- 
ing his crime upward with each 
forward step. 

As a youth he went to Preston 
Reformatory for burglary, being 
released in 1939. He was sent to 
San Quentin Prison from San 
Luis Obispo, California, in 1942 
for auto theft, later being trans- 
ferred to an honor road camp, 
from which he escaped in 1943 in 
a stolen car. 


He was soon recaptured by au- 
thorities and spent three more 
years in the more formidable Fol- 
son Prison, being released, once 
again, in 1946. Four years later 
he rounded out his story of crime 
with murder. A murder to which 
he confessed, without duress, on 
Monday, April 17th, at the age 
of 29! 

Then there’s Harry Gordon, the 
crafty seaman, who kept even the 
able investigators of San Fran- 
cisco baffled for more than five 
years, and accomplished his sec- 
ond ripper killing in the metro- 
politan city before their tenacious 
and brilliant detection brought 
him to justice and death. 


The lengthy and detailed story 
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appeared in the August 1950 issue 
of True Detective. 

Becoming interested in crimi- 
nology was quite by chance, but 
the constancy and development of 
that interest has been whetted by 
contact with such men and au- 
thorities as Father Eligius Weir, 
now Provincial at the Franciscan 
Province of the Sacred Heart in 
St. Louis. 

I did my first story concerning 
Father Weir for Macfadden Pub- 
lications in 1946, when he was 
still Catholic Chaplain at the Jo- 
liet Penitentiary. It was a Sil- 
houette of the courageous Fran- 
ciscan friar who became an au- 
thority on criminology. Now I 
am at work on a lengthy article 
embracing him and his great 
works over a period of 21 years 
at the prison. 

It will be the story of a great 


man and yet it will ‘be, also, the 
story of murder and intrigue, life 
within drab prison walls—for con- 
victs, too, are people. Within its 
woof and warp will be woven 
scenes of men walking the last 
mile, both without—and with the 
comforting knowledge that they 
are at peace and need no longer 
fear; that the electric chair can 
claim from them only that which 
was mortal and weak. For Father 
Weir has to his credit many con- 
verts. 


There are many facets to this 
business of writing murder! 


And, oddly enough, the real 
mystery to me would be in NOT 
becoming interested in criminolo- 
gy—in NOT becoming involved 
in such work—the constructive 
business of writing murder, de- 
tection and intrigue. 
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Towers against the shy 





: Abbey Newsmonth 





A. visiting Bishop with 
us for the Feast of All 
Saints had the Pontifical High 
and delivered the sermon. 

"The visitor was the Most Reverend 
Teo A. Pursley, Auxiliary Bishop 
of Fort Wayne—recently conse- 
tated on September 19th. The 
ening before a welcoming pro- 

m was presented by the Semi- 
ans. Both our Father Abbot 

nd the Bishop spoke a few words. 
After chanted vespers in the 
prnoon—a procession of monks 

de its way down to the monastic 
metery, for next day would be 
Souls Day. Immediately after 

s on the following day, Novem- 
2nd, another procession to the 
metery took place to honor and 

y for all the poor souls in Pur- 
tory. 
mov. 5th 


F Nov. ist 


It was Sunday morning 
and many of our com- 
unity were assembled in order to 
tend a lecture by a professor of 
bdern Philosophy at Notre Dame 
ersity. The lecturer was Dr. 

>» Denissoff—a man with deep 
ferstanding of the Byzantine 
ture. Mr. Denissoff spoke with 
thusiasm for Church Unity. A 
Mber of ikons were brought 
ng by the speaker and displayed 

m the assembly hall. The signifi- 
ace of ikons and a practical ap- 
Plication to the problem of Unity 
Were among the main points dis- 
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cussed by the speaker. There is a 
unity of veneration itself, spoke Mr. 
Denissoff, a Unity founded on 
Sameness of fundamental beliefs, 
but presently clouded by the dif- 
ference of the clear and mature 
definitions of the Western Church 
against the undeveloped, precision- 
less formulations of the Eastern. 


Another speaker, this 
time in the person of the 
Rev. Raymond J. de Jaegher, a 
Belgian diocesan priest, delivered 
today the first of several talks to 
the monks and seminarians con- 
cerning the Church under Com- 
munist rule in China. Until his en- 
forced retirement in 1948, Father 
de Jaegher had spent twenty years 
as missionary in China, had been a 
Chinese citizen for eleven years, 
and had lived under the Communist 
regime for nine years. From the 
intimate knowledge and personal 
experience acquired during these 
years, Father gave a complete, 
graphic picture of the political and 
ecclesiastical developments within 
China which have ended in persecu- 
tion and martyrdom for many of 
the Chinese faithful. His command 
of the English language, his bubbl- 
ing humor and surprising optimism, 
his profound knowledge of facts 
and situations, and his unlagging 
zeal made the Missionary’s lectures 
some of the most interesting and 
profitable given to the Community. 
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Nov. 7th 





Nov. 1ith New appointments for 

four Fathers were re- 
leased today. The first concerned 
Father Eberhard Olinger, professor 
of Moral Theology for over thirty- 


five years. He was appointed as 
Chaplain to the Cloistered Benedic- 
tine Sisters of Regina Laudis Con- 
vent, Bethlehem, Connecticut. 
“Come to the Stable” was a very 
successful movie last year depicting 
the beginnings of this convent. 
Father Eberhard’s jolly disposition 
and characteristic love of nature 
(pet crows, star gazing, etc.) will 
be greatly missed by the rest of the 
community. Replacing Father 
Eberhard as teacher of Moral The- 
ology is Father Bernard Beck. The 
latter was relieved of his duties as 
pastor of New Boston, being re- 
placed by Father Nicholas Schmidt. 
The final appointment was Father 


Norbert Spitzmesser’s assignment 
as Administrator ef St. Anthony's 
parish, St. Anthony, Indiana. Fr, 
Aloysius Fischer, pastor at St. An- 
thony’s for many years has retired 
to St. Joseph’s Abbey in Louisiana, 


Nov. 13th. Similar to the Feast of 

14th All Saints and All Souls 
Day—these two days are set aside 
by the Benedictines to honor all the 
Saints and all the Poor Souls of the 
Benedictine Order. On the second 
of these two days: there was the 
visitation of the cemetery—an 
event that can not but give rise to 
deep gratitude towards those who 
have gone before us—who have 
labored hard to make St. Meinrad’s 
Abbey grow, from a humble be 
ginning of about four members to 
a community of some 200 monks 
and 500 students. : 


Nicholas Schmidt, O.S.B/ 





Just Published 


OUR LADY'S SLAVE 
by Mary Fabyan Windeatt 


This is the story of St. Louis Grignion De Montfort who was 
canonized in 1947. He is the author of the well-known True 
Devotion to the Blessed Virgin. OUR LADY'S SLAVE has been 
chosen by the Don Bosco Teen Agers Book Club, conducted 
by The Thomas More Association in Chicago. Illustrated by 


Paul A. Grout. $2.50. 


Order from THE GRAIL Office, St. Meinrad, Indiana 
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The Servant of Ged, 
Brether Meinrad 


In the ancient abbey of Maria Ein- 
siedeln in Switzerland there died in 
1925 a Benedictine monk, Brother 
Meinrad Eugster, highly respected by 
his confreres for his virtuous life. 
His cause for beatification has been 
introduced at Rome, and The Grail 
has been chosen for bringing his 
cause to the knowledge of American 
Catholics. The publication of favors 
obtained through the intercession of 
Brother Meinrad will serve to ad- 
vance the cause of the saintly lay- 
brother. Accerdingly our readers 
who experience the help of Brother 
Meinrad’s intercession are asked to 
notify us of the facts by writing to 
The Grail Office, St. Meinrad, Indiana. 
The Grail will select outstanding 
favors for publication. A picture of 
Brother Meinrad and a prayer for 
his canonization may be obtained by 
sending a stamped and self-addressed 
mvelope to The Grail Office. 


My mother, sister and I wish to 
express our thanks to Brother Mein- 
tad for the many favors he has ob- 
tained for us. We want others to 
know that Brother Meinrad Helps. 

M.K.C., Mich. 


I needed financial help to see my boy 
through High School. I prayed every 
day to Brother Meinrad that I would 
be able to pay my boy’s way at a 
Catholic School. It was tough going 
at times but Brother Meinrad stayed 
with me and now my boy is out of 
shool and working. I am grateful 
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for this favor and many others that 

he has obtained for me. I am enclos- 

ing an offering of thanksgiving. 
Mrs. M., Ky. 


Sometime ago I sent in a petition to 
be remembered in the Brother Mein- 
rad Novena—recovery from a blood 
disorder. After many blood tests 
the Specialist told me the blood was 
all right again. I promised publica- 
tion. Mrs. F.W., Il. 


Enclosed find an offering which I 
promised to give in honor of Brother 
Meinrad for a favor received—re- 
covery of my sick brother. 

K.A.P., Michigan. 


Please have a Mass offered for the 
canonization of Brother Meinrad as 
a thanksgiving for a favor received. 
My son obtained a good job. 

Mrs. J.C., Ind. 





Martyr of Hospitality 


Saint Meinrad united in himself 
two seemingly opposite drives... 

the desire te seek God in prayerful solitude, 
and the zeal of a great apostle’ 


By WALTER SULLIVAN, 0.5.8. 


HIS IS the story of a man 
whom the world would not 
let alone...even after he re- 
nounced it and became a hermit. 
In his case the old adage proved 
true that “the world runs away 
from those who chase it, but runs 
after those who renounce it.” 
Young Meinrad who was or- 
dained a priest in the first quar- 
ter of the ninth century became 
a Benedictine monk in the Abbey 
of Richenau. Two years after his 
admission to the abbey when he 
was only twenty-seven years of 
age his abbot sent him to teach 
at a small school on the shores of 
Lake Zurich. It was while on this 
mission that Meinrad felt called 
to serve God as a hermit, and with 
his abbot’s permission he crossed 
the lake of Zurich and built a lit- 
tle hermitage on Mt. Etzel, a 
wooded hill near the lake shore. 
But he reckoned without the 
people who had come to love him 
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as a spiritual father. They dis 
covered his retreat, and from. that 
day he had little rest or oppor 
tunity for meditation. Once again 
he moved deeper into the forest 
and there built a small cell and 
oratory. 

The site chosen by Meinrad for 
his new hermitage later became 
the setting for the famous Swiss 
abbey of Maria Einsiedeln. But 
once again his enthusiastic follow- 
ers sought him out. Resigning 
himself to the apostolate of spiri- 
tual direction the young hermit 
fled no further into the wilder- 
ness. Like St. Benedict he wek 
comed the people who came to him 
for spiritual solace and instrue 
tion, and sent them back to their 
homes refreshed in soul. His fame 
spread far and wide, and soon his 
little oratory was often filled with 
visitors seeking his doctrine. 

Meinrad’s flight from the com- 
panionship of the monks of Reich 
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enau, as well as his attempt to es- 
cape the attentions of people who 
loved him, may puzzle the modern 
reader. This preference for a life 
of solitude may convince the psy- 
chiatrist of today that Meinrad 
was antisocial, and that he was 
tunning away from life and ser- 
vice to humanity. For this hu- 
manitarian age in which we live 
can never understand the man or 
woman who leaves people in order 
to find God in silence and prayer. 

Meinrad’s: twenty-six years as 
a hermit were spent not in run- 
hing away from life, but in seek- 
ing life and reality at its only true 
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source...in God. In a godless 
age such as ours Meinrad’s con- 
templative virtues will be despised 
as a waste of time for the simple 
reason that God Himself is de- 
spised and considered less real 
than the creature comforts that 
He made out of nothing. 

Even if people who live in our 
godless world reluctantly admire 
the heroism of deserting their 
flesh pots and money bags, they 
cannot appreciate Meinrad’s leav- 
ing behind the active pastorate 
among souls. What a waste they 
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say for a young man so gifted to 
devote himself only to prayer and 
divine worship, and they say this 
because God is not as real to them 
as the sick bodies of men and wo- 
‘men, and their still more afflicted 
and bewildered souls. 

But it was only by daily contact 
with God in prayer that Meinrad 
the hermit grew more capable of 
helping those who came to him in 
the wilderness. Meinrad became 
a great apostle only because he 
was a successful contemplative. 

It is one of the paradoxes that 
God permits in the lives of his 
saints that Meinrad is remem- 
bered today more because of his 
hospitality than for his contem- 
plation. As a matter of fact, our 
saint met his death in the exercise 
of Christian hospitality to two 
men who came to him pretending 
to seek shelter and spiritual beni- 
son. 

Hearing that Meinrad often re- 
ceived rich alms from well-to-do 
pilgrims these two brigands ac- 
cepted the saint’s kind hospitality, 
and then demanded that he hand 
over his gold and silver. Unknown 
to them he had given it all to the 
poor. In their rage and disap- 
pointment they attacked the her- 
mit with clubs and beat him to 
death. 

At St. Meinrad’s Abbey every 
year on January 21st, the feast 
day of Saint Meinrad, the monks 
remember the hermit’s heroic mar- 
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tyrdom with touching old worl 
melodies as they sing the Diving 
Office. The office of this feast is 
a link with the Abbey of Maris 
Einsiedeln where two monks came 
from ninety-seven years ago to 
found an abbey in Indiana and 
give it the name of Meinrad. 


Hospitality which was the occa- 
sion of Meinrad’s martyrdom has 
always been a treasured Benedic- 
tine virtue. Our hospitable her- 
mit must have practiced almost 
daily the lesson taught by Saint 
Benedict in the fifty-third chapter 
of the Holy Rule regarding the 
treatment of guests: “Let all 
guests be received as Christ Him- 
self...and on their arrival and 
departure Christ Who is indeed re- 
ceived shall be worshipped by an 
incination of the head or a ful 
prostration of the body ... and let 
great care and solicitude be shown 
especially in the reception of the 
poor and travelers, because in 
them Christ is more especially 
received.” 


Faith which sees Christ even 
in the poorest and most bedrag- 
gled beggar is the basis for Chris 
tian hospitality; In our godless 
age there will be those who will 
suffer no inconvenience for the 
sake of guests even if they be of 
their own flesh and blood. Le 
them remember Saint Meinrad 
who met his death while practic 
ing the virtue of Christian hospi 
tality. 
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There are also those who, se- 





Christ-less world, that the voca- 


duced by the godess of efficiency, tion of a Christian is to be both- 
will leave to social agencies the ered, annoyed, exhausted, cheated 
charity they consider too bother- perhaps, and sometimes even blud- 
some or dangerous to give to the geoned to death like Saint Mein- 
beggar who rings their door bell rad for the sake of Christian hos- 
or who stops them on the street. pitality. 

They forget, these children of a~™ 


GOOD 
NEWS 


Submitted by 
Harold Helfer 





A life insurance company has paid off its 
policy on George B. Mansfield, of Rapid 
City, S. D—even though he is very much 
alive. Mr. Mansfield, 95, outlived the limit 
set by experts for policy holders of his age 
at the time he took out the policy. 





Glenn West braced himself as his truck 
plunged off a mountain curve near Buena 
Vista, Va. Trees and boulders caught the 
truck. West wasn’t hurt. And none of the 
198,000 eggs he was hauling were broken. 





Back in 1900, a person had only 88 chances 
out of 100 of surviving major surgery. To- 
day, according to Dr. Malcolm T. MacEach- 
ern, associate director of the American 
College of Surgeons, he has 96 chances out 
of 100 of coming through safely. 





A wind-and-rain storm laid two rows of 
corn flat in Mrs. Frances Phillips’ garden 
near Atlanta. A few days later a storm 
from the opposite direction came and stood 
the stalks upright again. 





When all things were in quiet silence 
and the night was in the midst of her course 
Thy Almighty Word leapt down 


from Thy royal throne in heaven. 


Beok of Wisdom, Chapter 18 











Sundays after Epiphany 





me 


This is the second in a series of 

commentaries on the Gospel lesson 

of the Sunday Masses. Although 

these articles are designed for 

family and student groups that 

prepare the Mass together, they 

BY should be helpful to all who are 
CONRAD interested in learning more about 
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LOUIS, O.S.B. 


E open the Sunday Missal 
for the time after Epiphany 
with an anticipation of fulfillment. 
The Advent season has prepared for 
Epiphany as well as for Christmas. 
In fact, the Epiphany is a continua- 
tion and perfection of the revelation 
of the Child of Christmas in His 
manhood and kingship; thus the 
Feast of Epiphany holds a higher 
rank among the feasts of the Church 
than Christmas. 

In the Masses after Christmas the 
Child of Bethlehem is shown to us 
at eight days (Feast of the Circum- 
tsiion), at two years (Epiphany), 
at the age of twelve (First Sunday), 
and finally as He begins ‘going about 
“doing good” at the Wedding Feast 
of Cana at the age of thirty 
(Second Sunday). 

One cannot help but be impressed 
by the urgency with which the 
Church fosters the Christ-life re- 
newed in us again at Christmastide 
to the mature age of the perform- 
ance of good works and Christlike 
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the Christian way of life. 


deeds. In two scenes of the after- 
Epiphany liturgical drama we find 
the Child already the model of virtue 
for family life (Feast of the Holy 
Family) and for life in the wider 
circle of friends and relatives (The 
Wedding Feast of Cana). The 
Church’s lesson is simply that for 
us here and now the practical epip- 
hany is the appearance of Christ in 
our lives. 


WHEN JESUS WAS TWELVE 


The Mass for the first Sunday of 
the year teaches us the basic family 
attitudes and virtues. The Christ 
Child gives us the best lesson in the 
gospel; the other Mass texts weave 
a beautiful beakground for His les- 
son. 

Jesus has come of age. He fulfills 
His new religious obligations by 
making the Paschal pilgrimage to 
Jerusalem and is lost in the effort. 
When Mary tells Him how worried 
they were about Him, He expresses 
regret and sorrow that they did not 
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think to look for Him right away in 
the Temple. They might have 
known that He would be interested 
in the things of His Father. Pos- 
sibly He had spent most of His time 
in and about the Temple and expect- 
ed them to know just where He was. 
‘Then He, Almighty God, went back 
and was subject to His creatures. 
Jesus went back and kept His 
place in the family. This is the only 
lesson He teaches us until He is 
thirty, but it is a lesson in the basic 
social virtue as we see from its 
place in the Ten Commandments as 
the foundation of all relationships 
among men. Jesus kept His place, 
minded His own business, was satis- 
fied to be where He was and doing 
as He was told. He knew no bitter- 
ness at being tied down, under- 
privileged, taken advantage of, 
losing individuality, just helping 


others, not being the whole show, 
and not having the last word. 
After showing us the ideal, the 
Church encourages us to strive for 
it. She has us pray to learn the 
example of Christ as a member of 


a family (Collect). Then St. Paul 
urges us to put on all the family 
virtues implied in Christ’s keeping 
His place. They are the spiritual 
clothes and religious habits of ten- 
derness, kindness, meekness, forgive- 
ness, patience, and humility. Over 
all these garments we are to put the 
precious coat of charity. These vir- 
tues will cause the peace of Christ 
to reign in heart and home. Family 
peace should be the norm of action. 
No one should ask if this or that is 
good for him or her, but rather is 
it good for the whole family. If the 
word and example of Christ would 
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dwell in us, take up residence per 
manently with all His virtues, then 
we could certainly be a source of 
peace and happiness in the family 
with an abundance of blessings. We 
would do all in Christlikenes, 
whether “in word or in work.” 

Mother Church is clothing us with 
all these ideals to prepare us for 
the weekly banquet she has prepared 
at the Communion table. There she 
expects us to get the strength to 
live according to them as she prays 
that through Communion we may 
get the grace to follow in the foot- 
steps of the Holy Family and by 
imitating their virtues be made fit 
to be welcomed by them into om 
eternal home. 


THE FIRST OF HIS SIGNS 


Having dressed us in the home 
virtues on the first Sunday, Mother 
Church takes us to the wedding of 
Cana on the second. At Cana Jesus 
is the perfect model of thoughtful 
ness, kindness, generosity, and tact 
fulness in the company of friends 
and relatives. Here is His full epip 
hany at the age of thirty. 

In the gospel we see Christ as 4 
happy and cheerful guest. A crisis 
arises for the young couple, relatives 
of Jesus. They will be embarrassed 
before all their friends. Mary noe 
tices it. She tells Jesus. Is theres 
twinkle in His eye as He ask 
whether there could be anything she 
wanted that He wouldn’t do, @ 
whether there is any situation tw 
big for Him and her to handle? But 
He says they should wait until they 
can do something without being 
seen! This is double kindness, love 











without pretense, giving with sim- 
plicity, cheerful mercy, and antici- 
pating charity (Epistle). And look 
at the generosity. He fills the six 
twenty-gallon jars to the brim. He 
is rejoicing with those who rejoice, 
(Epistle) and bringing joy to all the 
guests, even to the steward (Gos- 
pel). He has delivered those He 
loved from their distress (Gradual). 

Having revealed to us the Heart 
of Christ, the Church urges us to 
make the most of the Mass and 
Communion to make our hearts like 
His. What great opportunities He 
gives our souls (Offertory)! We 
pray in the collect that He may 
grant us peace all the days of our 
lives and then give us in Holy Com- 
munion the means of being a minis- 
tering cause with Him of that peace 
to all those near and dear to us. 
This is brought, out in the Post- 
communion pray@r when the Church 
prays that Jesug increase in us the 
exercise of His pgwer and change us 
through the Magg, as he changed the 
water into wine gt Cana and as He 
changes the bregd and wine of the 
Offertory, from our ordinary selves 
into fervent and zealous “Other 


Christs.” The Sacrament can do this 
if we are prepared and disposed, for 
He said: “He who eats my flesh and 
drinks my blood, abides in me and I 
in him.” 


A GLORY FOR THY PEOPLE 


Once the fullness of the Christlife 
has been revealed to us in Christ as 
presented to us in the Christmas- 
Epiphany liturgy and has been given 
to us by Baptism and the Eucharist 
(both subjects of the Church’s 
Epiphany thoughts), it is to pass 
through us to bless all men. Having 
been enlightened by Christ, we are 
to pass the light on to others. People 
will believe in the Light of the world 
only by the brilliance of our charity. 
Thus is the epiphany and revelation 
of Christ accomplished in us as 
Christians. The liturgy of Candle- 
mas—a kind of official close of 
the Christmas-Epiphany lessons— 
teaches this strikingly when the 
Light of Christ comes down from 
the sanctuary to be a light in each 
one’s hand and go through the aisles 
of the church lighting the way and 
the world. 


For Those Who Attend Mass Frequently 





The MASS 


YEAR 1951 


The Ordo in English giving the information of the Mass for 


each day 


f the year and the Orations etc. is now available. 


The Reflections are based on the Postcommunions. 


30¢ a copy. 


4 copies $1.00. 


50 copies for $10.00. 


Order from THE GRAIL Office, St. Meinrad, Indiana 
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by Elsa Parker 


Since Angels, two Saints and mm 


HERE may be those who have 
bluebirds on their windowsill, 
and those who have nests of robins 
in their hair, but we at the Soapbox, 
we just have storks on our chimney 
top. Or so it seems to me as I go 
about wiping the chin of gremlin 
number five, and handing gremlin 
number four a clean hanky, and 
picking up the scattered papers left 
by gremlins number one, two and 
three. ; 

This morning as usual, the three 
oldest gremlins banged out the door, 
as though it was a case of “devil 
take the hindmost.” They boarded 
the big yellow school bus as it 
paused at the front gate, and dis- 
appeared down the hill on the way 
to school. The Bossman in the 
meantime had stepped on the starter 
of the big truck, and had disap- 
peared up the road in a roar of 
freshly unleashed horsepower. 

And I, well, I closed the door and 
turned back to face eight hours or 
more of solitary confinement, hard 
labor and silence. That is, if you 
want to call being shut up in the 
Soapbox house alone with two little 
children, solitary confinement, hard 
work, and silence. Now, of course, 
the silence was short lived, for it 
wasn’t long until the two youngest 
members of the family awoke to take 
their part in the day’s activities. 
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And believe me, for their size, the 
two smallest members ,of the family, 
are definitely the busiest members, , 

Musing on the situation didn’t 
make it any less apalling, so I went 
about seeing that little Dribble-puss, 
age three months, was all dry, 
warm, and filled to a drowsy satiety, 
Then I coaxed little Iodine out of her 
pajamas and into her playclothes, 
and saw to it that she devoured her 
appropriate share of Chrinchy- 
crunchies and milk. I popped a 
vitamin tablet down her throat to 
assure her a sufficient quota of 
energy to maintain her usual state 
of mischievousness. There was the 
kitchen to straighten, and the dishes 
to wash, as well as a million other 
things to do. 

So I propped little Queen Dribble- 
puss in her cushion filled rocker, 
where she could see and boss the 
proceedings, and I turned the four 
year old loose ito take up with what 
ever her active little brain could 
think of doing. And may her 
guardian angel keep an eagle eye on 
her. And so to the dishes. 

Now there are many things I de 
spise about washing dirty dishes, 


and the thing I hate most of all is, 


that they are so utterly—daily. But 
this I'll say in praise of the task, it 
does release one’s mind to the pur- 
suit of thoughts of more atractive 
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Dribble Puss and lodine are not 
canonized, but the waters of Bap- 
lism are still fresh on their fore- 
heads—and the innocence of an- 
gels is in their eyes. 





things. After all dishwashing can 
become very automatic, needing no 
concentration. 

And so it was today that I found 
myself elbow deep in bubbles of 
suds, and my mind traipsing around, 
like a vagabond, among the clouds. 
Little Iodine had intently set to 
changing the orderly pattern of my 
just straightened up kitchen, and 
little Dribble-puss cooed and blew 
bubbles like an angel. No, come to 
think of it, she wasn’t an angel, 
but a saint. And little Iodine was 
also a saint. For hadn’t they both 
received the cleansing waters of 
Baptism, and so their little souls 
were bright and shiny clean; really 
saintly little souls. Two little 
saints, who were all mine. My little 
Saint Dribble-puss and Saint Iodine. 

Now I'll grant you that at times 
it is quite difficult to recognize the 
saintliness of the little gremlins, but 
the idea sometimes helps to prevent 
me blowing my top when I discover 
the pranks they have done. For 
instance when I find that little St. 
lodine has discovered my large e- 
conomy size box of soap powder, and 
now all of the said economy is 
liberally sprinkled into the bathtub, 
and that the wash stand is much 
garlanded with long squirts of tooth- 
paste. 

And again when I find that she 
has thoroughly rearranged the con- 
tents of the kitchen cupboard, so 


that now when I reach for the 
Henry Aldrich dessert, I come up 
with the Fibber McGee polish. One 
of these days the linoleum is going 
to be nicely gelatined, and we’ll be 
eating the most highly polished 
deserts in the neighborhood, if little 
St. Iodine doesn’t mend her ways. 
Now why doesn’t that guardian 
angel keep better watch over her. 

Speaking of guardian angels, that 
makes me remember that not only 
do I have two little saints in my 
kitchen, but there are also three 
angels gathered there. This is a 
pleasant thought, as I prepare lunch, 
feed the infant, tuck her to sleep and 
answer Iodine’s five million and one 
questions of the day. 

Life is very peaceful and pleasant 
right now, but previous experience 
tells me that it won’t be too long 
until the peacefulness of the day 
will be shattered when the three 
older children burst like a sudden 
hurricane through the door, all 
talking at once, and demanding food 
to stave off childhood starvation. 

So while I may, I relish all the 
beauty of these last comparatively 
quiet moments of the day with those 
three angels, two saints, and me! 
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Millions of sincere Christians are 
only shadow boxing in their fight 
against modern evils—until they 
know what the evils are. 


ODAY’S world is a badly upset 

place. In a few places on the 
earth’s surface are conditions what 
decent thinking people would like 
them to be. Only the possibility of 
another world war overshadows the 
fears which many of the world’s na- 
tions hold concerning their more 
localized situations. Few nations to- 
day can look upon their national pic- 
tures with pride. Very often, their 
administrative activities rock, crazily 
back and forth under the staggering 
blows of political partisanship of 
men who seem to have forgotten that 
there is such a thing as the common 
good. Quite frequently, their na- 
tional economy is in precarious 
shape due to the wrong idea of the 
proper purpose of a nation’s eco- 
nomic life. 

In one nation after another, we 
see the proper type of home and 
family life rapidly losing ground, 
while adult crime and juvenile de- 
linquency grow with a speed so 
alarming that sober minded citizens 
can be forgiven should they wonder 
if we are not returning to the jungle. 
Race prejudice, the evils of ultra- 
nationalism, and the exploitation or 
mistreatment of minority groups go 
on apace. Out of one corner of their 
mouths, the world’s people talk about 
the stark need for a union of in- 
terests and the unity of the world’s 
nations; out of the other they utter 
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expressions of hate, prejudice, and 
intolerance. Generally speaking, the 
world seems much more like a furi- 
ously boiling cauldron than the 
answer to our daily prayer that 
God’s kingdom come on earth as it 
is in Heaven. 

Obviously, all this does not result 
from the truthful idea of society and 
man’s proper behavior in it. On the 
contrary, it should be exceedingly 
clear that we are reaping the fruits 
of error. In 1878, Pope Leo XIII 
wrote his encyclical on the EVILS 
OF SOCIETY. In it he described 
today’s conditions in such a striking 
manner that a reading of this en- 
cyclical sounds like one of our better 
news-reviews or  current-events 
magazines. This encyclical has lost 
none of its force in the three 
quarters century of its existence. 
On the contrary, it seems much more 
pertinent today than when written. 

The bewildered world’s citizen of 
today will do himself a priceless 
favor if, regardless of his religious 
affiliation, he gives this encyclical a 
thorough reading. For very few of 
these bewildered persons can even 
begin to formulate for themselves an 
all inclusive list of valid reasons for 
the miseries of today’s society. 
While he may be able to put his 
finger on two or three, or perhaps 
four, of the reasons underlying 80 
ciety’s present sickness, even these 
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relatively fortunate few usually ad- 
mit to themselves that their analysis 
is sadly lacking in many respects. 
Their good sense tells them that the 
degree of the cure must necessarily 
depend on the degree of correct 
diagnosis. 


The sense of futility which so 
Many persons suffer when they try 
to list the real causes which under- 
lie today’s sad state of affairs dis- 
appears when Pope Leo’s list of so- 
ciety’s evils is scanned thoughtfully. 
An open-minded reading of the list, 
followed by genuine meditation on 
each one, should soon convince the 
average intelligent person that he 
has finally begun to perceive the 
causes of today’s social mess in their 
true light. 


First and foremost, the Holy Fa- 
ther speaks about the “general sub- 
version of the supreme truths on 
which society is based as upon its 
foundation.” In a sense, this first 
Teason actually includes all of those 
which follow; for a widespread 
ignoring of the true nature and pur- 
poses of society and its institutions 
has definitely taken place. Too many 
seem to have overlooked the fact 
that civil society has been created 
by God with definite patterns for all 
its institutions from the family on 
up to the werld community in its 
largest sense. Modern man has de- 
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by 
H. C. McGinnis 


afauses of Present Chaos 


parted too far from the religious and 
moral concept of society. 


No doubt a great part of this at- 
titude lies in the second item which 
the Holy Father lists: “The stub- 
bornness of mind which can not en- 
dure any legitimate authority.” The 
type of mind which modern Liberal- 
ism has produced is one which sees 
in itself the fountain of all wisdom. 
It can not endure, nor will it admit, 
the authority of anything external to 
itself. In extreme cases, it can not 
endure the authority of even God 
the Creator: and while such minds 
may not openly repudiate God, they 
usually wind up by ascribing to 
Him ideas which are solely their 
own. 

This stubbornness of mind is not 
something easily confined. It roams 
into all aspects of life. As a result, 
the individual who unfortunately 
possesses it finds that he can not 
readily accept external authority of 
any kind. Hence a police force is 
the only disciplining power to which 
he will render any degree of sub- 
mission. 

In turn, the Holy Father speaks 
about the perpetual desire of dis- 
sension; the rejection of rules which 
govern morals and insure the carry- 
ing out of justice; the insatiable lust 
for transitory pleasures together 
with a forgetfulness of things 
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eternal; the purposeless lives which 
often cause their wretched owners 
to lay violent hands on themselves; 
the inconsiderate government of 
states, with the resulting lavish ex- 
penditure and corrupt use of public 
funds; and the impudence of those 
who from the moment they commit 
the worst treason endeavor to pass 
for champions of liberty and of all 
the privileges of humanity. Then 
the Pope refers to Communism as 
“the deadly plague that penetrates 
into the very marrow of human so- 
ciety and leaves it no repose, threat- 
ening it with ever fresh revolutions 
and the most calamitous results.” 
You and I do not have to paint 
these evils in glowing colors to cause 
their true nature to stand out. 
Every day our newspapers are filled 
to the margins with their results, 
including the wave of suicides and 
the horrible deeds committed by 
those who run utterly berserk in 
their wretchedness and frustration. 
While a list of evils is in itself im- 
portant, its existence is not mean- 
ingful unless one understands the 
source from which these pernicious 
activities arise. Pope Leo put his 
finger immediately on this source 
when he said: “now we are con- 
vinced that the principle source of 
these evils is the contempt and re- 
jection of the holy and august au- 
thority of the Church, which pre- 
sides in the name of God over the 
human race and which is the support 
and maintenance of all legitimate 
authority.” Secularism’s growing 
strength is the only proof needed 
to support the Holy Father’s con- 
viction. To millions of today’s 


people, the Church and its teaching 
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mission are little more than formali- 
ties, accessories to a nice society, 
Others reject the Church’s teaching 
authority with a violence which def 9) 


fies all understanding. it day’ 
Much of this attitude unquestion- J seve 
ably comes from what Pope Leo de | ito 


scribes as the “unbridled freedom of | the 


teaching and publishing all that is | tetw 
evil.” When the right of the | mar 
Church to instruct and bring up § shou 
youth is violated and obstructed in § and 
every possible manner, unbridled | Muc! 
freedoms of all kind begin to take § Whic 
their deadly toll of mankind’s hap | # is 
piness. In discussing this phase of § ito 
the situation, Pope Leo uttered one § fami 
of the great truths of all time when § Chri 
he said that “it is an evident and § mem 
well known fact that the cause of § #¢cu 
civilization lacks a solid foundation Piet; 
if it does not rest on the eternal and 
principles of truth and on the um § Wt 
changeable laws of right and jus thor 
tice.” able 

base 


It beggars belief that modern man 
on one hand will admit that the > yj; 


Church produced Christian civiliza- | pnt 
tion by her preaching of the Gospel § tH 
to the populations of Europe’s one § jp ¢, 
time barbarous nations—that it was § ¢hrj 
the Church which carried the light § gj 
of truth, the truth of man’s true § pj, 
dignity and of society’s real purpose oper 
into Western civilization—and at J ey; 


the same time deny that the Chureh 
still has this same mission to pe | ** 
form, especially in an age when 
truth is so sadly lacking. Yet @ 
certain stubbornness of mind pre 
vents modern man from saying and 
doing the obvious. Perhaps the 
main cause of this condition lies in 
the education of youth; in the de 
liberate destruction of the family’s 
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traditionally sacred character; of 
the sanctity of marriage. 


Of the twenty chief evils of to- 
day’s society listed by Pope Leo, 
seven have to do with the low estate 
into which modern marriage and 
the modern family have fallen. A 
return to the sanctity of Christian 
marriage and to the attitudes which 
should regulate the duties of parents 
and children will bring about the 
much desired reform in morals 
which today’s society must have if 
it is to arrest its headlong course 
into utter unhappiness. “If the 
family is governed by the rules of 
Christian life,” said the Pope, “each 
member of it will gradually become 
accustomed to cherish religion and 
piety, to reject with horror all false 
and pernicious doctrines, to practice 
virtue, to render obedience to the au- 
thorities, and to repress the insati- 
able egotism which so greatly de- 
bases and enfeebles human nature.” 


It is the writer’s opinion that the 
tontents of Pope Leo’s encyclical on 
THE EVILS OF SOCIETY should 
be taught to every child receiving a 
Christian education. Teachers of 
Christian youth must carefully ex- 
Plain to their pupils the nature and 
eration of the basic evils which 
tause modern society so much misery. 


Following hard upon the teaching 
of this encyclical should come the 
teaching of the content of Pope Leo’s 
second encyclical THE SOCIAL- 
ISTS. This encyclical deals with 
the erroneous philosophies which 
have gripped society’s throat in such 
tvise-like grasp as to virtually shut 
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off the air of its very existence. The 
Christian youngster should not leave 
high school unaware of the true na- 
ture of Liberalism’s philosphy. He 
should be able to recognize its tenets 
on sight, able to smell it out when 
it poses as democracy or true liberty 
or “a modern emancipation of the 
mind.” He should be taught to 
know the true objectives of Com- 
munism: a Godless, stateless, class- 
less, and ultimately a familyless so- 
ciety. 

It does not seem that we should 
expect our youth to wend its way 
through the maze of errors which 
bedevil modern society unless it is 
able to recognize them on sight. 
While it was Pope Leo’s purpose to 
give a constructive pattern of the 
nature of society and its citizens, it 
is noteworthy that the Holy Father 
did not attempt to commence this 
gigantic contribution until he had 
completed the first two encyclicals 
diagnosing the situation for which 
he later furnished the necessary 
remedies. It seems that the fore- 
going fact should contain a most 
valuable lesson for Christian parents 
and educators today. Perhaps mil- 
lions of Christians, sincere though 
they are, are achieving little more 
than shadow-boxing in their fight 
against society’s destructive forces, 
simply because they do not realize 
sufficiently well the evils against 
which society is now so hopelessly 
struggling. Misdirected blows are 
successful only by chance. Today’s 
emergency requires that we 
thoroughly understand our real 
enemies. 






































There was something vaguely familiar 
about the ghost's face .. . and when Oli- 
ver realized who it was he was no longer 
scared. He was indignant—and then 
remorseful 


HORTLY AFTER midnight 
oa Oliver St. Claire fumbled for 
keyhole of the door to room 
0. After several passes the key 
hot home and the door swung in- 
ard sending Oliver St. Claire to 
knees. After locking the door 
arefully he made his way to the 
d without turning on the lights. 
is coat and silk topper he 
ppped carelessly on the space 
here the chair should have been. 
hen he kicked off his party slip- 
rs and crawled into bed, every 
rve in his system athrob with 
toholic excitement. 


Then Mr. St. Claire let himself 
a little deeper into the mat- 
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The Ghost 
in Room 500 


by Joel Gastineau 


tress, but he did not close his eyes. 
He wanted to be conscious a little 
longer of that deliciously tired 
feeling that introduces deep sleep. 
Between the lashes of his eyes 
he watched dreamily the alternate 
bright blue and darkness of the 
neon sign from across the street 
.--he could read the words as 
they flashed on and off... 
S-C-H-L-I-T-Z the  B-E-E-R 
T-H-A-T ...he drowsed. 

From out of the darkness of the 
room a shadowy form glided to 
the foot of Oliver St. Claire’s bed. 
For a full minute it stood there 
watching the man in the bed and 
blending so perfectly into the blue 
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and black of the neon light that 
Oliver did not notice anything un- 
til it spoke. 

“Good morning, Mr. St. Claire,” 
said the specter in a soft sad voice, 
and fixing the man in bed with a 
mournful stare. 


Oliver St. Claire shot up from 
the pillows as though he had been 
lying upon a live electric wire. His 
drowsiness left him as he stared 
at the bluish-black thing at the 
foot of his bed. “What are you 
doing here... ? Who the devil 
are you?” choked Oliver St. Claire 
taking fresh courage from the 
sound of his own voice. 


“T have nothing to do with the 
devil, Mr. St. Claire,” said the 
ghost in a hurt tone, “but you 
ought to know me,” and he drew 
himself up to his full height which 
was about the height of Mr. St. 
Claire. 

Oliver pulled the cord of his 
bed-lamp and a cheerful rosy glow 
transformed the room and the 
ghost. The refined features of his 
visitor vaguely disturbed Mr. St. 
Claire. Somewhere he had seen 
that face.... 

“Perhaps you have never seen 
me before, Oliver St. Claire,” ad- 
mitted the ghost, “but you should 
know me, for I am the man you 
always wanted to be. I am the 
man you so often resolved to be 
like on New Year’s eve, and dur- 
ing the fervent moments after 
your few good confessions. I don’t 
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get drunk and spend the fa 
money on my selfish sleclaalll 
keep faithful to my good wife; 
I help the poor; I pay my employ- 
ees a decent wage. I am seem 
every week with my family at 
Holy Communion...in fact, Ole 
ver St. Claire, I am the ideal man 
you always wanted to be, and the 
halo of sanctity hovers over my 
head.” 


Oliver St. Claire was staring 
hard at this ghost of his better 
self. It irked him to see it there 
and know that it was only a ghost 
and not the real man. His words 
were full of bitterness when he 
spoke: 

“Well, if you’re so damned holy, 
why don’t you wear your halo?” 

The handsome specter smiled 
sadly: “Because I do not exist at 
all, Oliver St. Claire. I am only 
the ghost of what you might have 
been. I am the better half of you, 
Oliver, and I don’t exist. You are 
the real St. Claire... selfish, un- 
faithful to God or man, conceited, 
irreligious, hard on the poor who 
work for you, lecherous, dishon- 
a" 

Oliver St. Claire recoiled as if 
he had been struck.... “Stop... 
stop, whoever you are,” he cried. 
“You are right ... you do not know 
me like myself, and it is not a 
pretty picture. I have been a rot- 
ter, but I’ll change. I’ll start in 
the morning. It is not too late... 
I’m not so old. Yes sire, I’ll start 
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being my better half in the morn- 
ing... but tonight I’m so damned 
tired...so tired.” 


The room was empty again. Oli- 
yer St. Claire was alone, more 
alone than he*had ever been in 
his life. He reached up and pulled 
the lamp cord. The neon light was 
gone noW and the blanket of dark- 
ness pressed upon him like a 


weight. He was so tired. A 


Outside room 500 there was a 
little gathering of persons. Two 


35¢ each 
_ 3 for $1.00 
12 for $3.50 


Discount on large orders 
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ager of the hotel. “It is past 
eleven, sir. Mr. St. Claire said to 
call him at nine. We have tried 
to call him for an hour or more, 
sir, and there is no answer.” 
The hotel manager inserted a 
key into the door with accuracy 
and firmness. “Perhaps Mr. St. 
Claire is drunk again. I will awak- 
en him personally.” But when the 
hotel manager and the boys saw 
Oliver St. Claire on the bed they 
knew that it would not be neces- 
sary..to disturb him, because he 


bell boys were talking to the man-” was ‘dead. 
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LIFT UP YOUR HEART 


THE COMMON MAN 


Books 


LIFT UP YOUR HEART. By 
Fulton J. Sheen. McGraw-Hill 
Book Compan pine Inc., 330 “eT 
42nd a ew York 18, N. Y. 
308 pp. 


Because ‘ success of Monsignor 
Sheen’s Peace of Soul showed that 
Many people crave to learn more 
about the workings of the soul and 
about their personal obligations 
towards Goodness and Truth and 
‘Love, he has enlarged his treatment 
‘of one of the final chapters of that 
‘book to give us Lift Up Your Heart. 


q The present work discusses three 


| levels of human life. First, the level 
of the Ego—the superficial self—or 
“What one thinks himself to be, is de- 
Picted. Monsignor Sheen points out 
false peace that individuals 

e themselves feel if they live on 

is first level. Then he shows how 
false peace breaks down, and 

p result may be suicide; it may 

a hyperactivity; or it may be a 

ise sense of social justice. By 
ding to this the observation that 
egotists fear Goodness and fear 
Truth and seek their escape in 
sure, the Monsignor completes 
presentation of the problems of 

the first level. How God can break 
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THE GOSPEL IN SLOW MOTION 


ROOM FOR ONE MORE 


into the Ego is then described with 
particular insight. 

The second level is that of the I. 
This is the level of human life of 
those who are endeavoring to de- 
velop worth-while character in their 
lives. The first requisite for such 
individuals is that they know them- 
selves. Monsignor Sheen includes in 
this section of his work several quo- 
tations from St. Augustine, the most 
significant being the one beginning, 
“Lord Jesus, let me know myself, let 
me know Thee.” Here the predomi- 
nant fault of the self is discussed. 
How one can determine what his 
predominant fault is, what the 
source of the predominant fault is, 
and what can be done to overcome it, 
are all explained so clearly that any- 
one can grasp the ideas contained. 
The chapter on the seven capital 
sins, “The Seven Pallbearers of 
Character,” is excellent. After self- 
knowledge is obtained it is expected 
that it be put to use by self-disci- 
pline. By putting the Ego into its 
place and obtaining the remedies to 
various possibilities of evil, real 
character is fostered. 

Many people will be able to read 
and agree with all that Monsignor 

















Sheen tells them in the first two sec- 
tions of his book. When they come 
to the third part, “The Divine 
Level,” they may.be tempted to turn 
back. But that would be a real mis- 
take. This part of the book is half 
of the book in pages and is well 
worth more than the price of the 
whole book. Man’s activity, man’s 
capabilities, and man’s power to help 
himself were discussed in the first 
two levels of human life. But the 
real story of human life is not told 
until we hear about the soul’s pur- 
suit of God and God’s pursuit of the 
soul, and that is what the third 
section of this book describes for us. 
It is precisely this divine action on 
the soul that we must understand 
before we can obey the injunction 
of the title, Lift Up Your Heart. 
The graces that God gives, man’s 
ability with the help of those graces 
to transcend his normal sphere of 
activity, his power to really pray 
and meditate and to accept the 
treasure of each moment are treated 
in the third section of this book in 
such a masterful way that all 
readers will want to return again 
and again to this section. 

Literary excellence and the simple, 
unwatered, and complete truth about 
man’s relation to God and God’s re- 
lation to man make this book one 
that can be recommended most 
heartily for all from eighteen to 
eighty, whether they be professional 
people or laborers, Catholics or Pro- 
testants, optimists or pessimists, as 
long as they are human beings. 

—Bonaventure Knabel, O.S.B. 


THE COMMON MAN. By G. K. 
Chesterton. Sheed & Ward, Inc., 









830 Broadway, New York 3, N.Y. 

279 pp. $3.00. 

The Common Man is a collection 
of 44 essays on miscellaneous sub- 
jects. Somewhere I have read that 
only one fourth of Chesterton’s 
writings have appeared in print. 
This is the second collection made 
from those hitherto unpublished 
works; the first, a collection of phan- 
tasy, was called The Colored Lands. 

The subject matter of The Com- 
mon Man is about fifty per cent 
literary criticism with the remainder 
of the essays dealing with social 
problems and apologetics. In the 
light of the title, The Common Man, 
I would have these essays limited 
in scope to the field of sociology. 
However, it is the literary criticism 
that represents the greater advance 
in Chestertonian literature. Such 
an essay as “A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream” shows what Chesterton 
could have done if he had written 
more than just passim on Shakes- 
peare. 

To me the essay that is most in- 
dicative of Chesterton’s greatness is 
“From Meredith to Rupert Brooke.” 
It is a world vision seen in the 
literature of one language. Chester- 
ton perceived the present and the 
past, the literary, the social, political 
and historical, with a vision beyond 
time and space. There are other 
literary essays, notably those on 
Smollett, Dickens, Francis Thomp- 
son, Tolstoi and Henry James. 

Because The Common Man is & 
new book it might serve to arouse & 
new generation of readers of G. 
K. Chesterton, who died in 1936. In 
this collection the reader will find 
good essays on the superiority of 
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Catholic education integrated by re- 
ligious philosophy over public educa- 
tion motivated perhaps by avarice 
or pride in the guise of social pro- 
gress; essays on wonder, which 
when combined with a serene con- 
scious acceptance of that wonder is 
the basis of sane art criticism; on 
patriotism, atheism, communism and 
Saint Francis; on progress, laugh- 
ter, sex, pride and bigotry. 

In any collection of Chesterton’s 
writings we can read him at his best 
and at his worst. This is also true 
of The Common Man. One essay, 
called ironically enough “In the 
Groove,” begins with an elaboration 
on one of Tennyson’s verses, pro- 
ceeds to a meditation on railroads, 
and with only slight association con- 
cludes with a tract on modern art. 

In the sociological essays we find 
no digression from Chesterton’s phi- 
losophy. His points of departure, 
however, are different, and we find 
a new cache of cleverness, satire, 
vision and—too little—paradox. To 
the writings of Chesterton can be 
applied his tribute to Dickens: 
greatness is not in quantity alone 
or in quality alone—but in a quanti- 
ty of quality. 

Chesterton always sang the praises 
of the common man. It was in the 
Cockney, the commoner, rather than 
in the nobility that he found true 
greatness. The common man was 
ilways persecuted in the name of 
Mtogress; he was led into error by 
the pseudo-intelligent. Chesterton 
finds that the materialistic philoso- 
ther and the corrupt politician 
tuined the life known under the 
tame of Merrie England. He finds 
that the uncommon man has aban- 
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doned laughter and is frozen in 
pride; that pride poisons not only 
the virtues but even the other vices; 
that pride has ruined patriotism— 
which today is a belief that every 
other nation should abandon patrio- 
tism. True patriotism should not 
say: I am proud to be an English- 
man; rather: make me worthy to be 
an Englishman. It is to the glory 
of the common man that he will en- 
joy anything rather than enjoy him- 
self. 

In The Common Man there are 
many passages dealing with religion, 
especially modern religion. Moderns 
cannot understand = Thompson’s 
“Hound of Heaven” because they do 
not know God well enough to run 
away from Him. The modern is a. 
heretic who loves his own truth more 
than truth itself. The taste has 
gone out of modern religion because 
the teeth have gone out of the con- 
cepts of good and evil. The modern 
is the product of thought that has 
not been thought out. The modern 
anti-Catholic is reduced to the ab- 
surd belief that religion can coexist 
with doubt but cannot coexist with 
faith. The message of the Catholic 
Church is: see God and live! The 
man of the Old Testament said: see 
God and die! But the sectarian to- 
day sees the God of modern religion 
and becomes only slightly unwell. 

Man has either a complete philoso- 
phy or the broken bits of another’s 
philosophy. Chesterton found the 
complete and satisfying view of the 
universe in the philosophy of the 
Catholic Church. He took that phi- 
losophy seriously, but he did not 
take his own writing about it seri- 
ously. That is why many of his es- 

















says ramble; and that is why there 
are boxes of unpublished writings 
some of which will eventually appear 
in book form. More than one hun- 


dred books have been published 
under the name of G. K. Chesterton, 
and the Chesterton reader will be 
eager to add The Common Man to 
that collection. —Joseph Sprug. 


THE GOSPEL IN SLOW MOTION. 
By Ronald Knox. Sheed & Ward, 
830 Broadway, New York 3, N.Y. 
182 pp. $2.50. 


Here are twenty-three sermons by 
Monsignor Knox, all rolled up into 
one neat little volume. If you have 
read the other “Slow Motion” books 
(incidentally, this is the last “Slow 
Motion” book, they say), you will 
know that here are sermons one 
would hardly sleep through. The 
Gospel in Slow Motion is not an at- 
tempt to follow the gospel story in 
outline, but, as the Monsignor says, 
“I like to think that they are, for 
the most part, ‘Gospel’ sermons; by 
which I mean that they aimed at 
producing good Christians rather 
than dévotes.” They are occasional 
sermons that had “silted up” in his 
archives, as the genial author him- 
self puts it. Precious silt, I’d say. 

Much of the charm of these ser- 
mons, I think, is due to the fact that 
they appear in print pretty much in 
their original form as a series of 
sermons delivered to a group of 
schoolgirls. You see, during World 
War II, while engaged in his emi- 
nent work of translating Scripture, 
the scholarly prelate found himself 
chaplain to a girls’ school that had 
been evacuated to the house in 
Shropshire where he was doing his 
translation. 
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Each sermon is prefaced with the 
portion of Scripture commented on. 
Monsignor Knox uses his own trans- 
lation, of course. In his comments, 
Father Knox uses a gracious, non- 
artificial style that helps to put the 
Scriptures in an attractive and in- 
viting light. Readers of The Gospel 
in Slew Motion may be spurred on 
to read Holy Scripture with new in- 
terest and zest. 

The sermons have an appealing 
“human” quality about them, so to 
say. Although designed originally, 
as has been mentioned, for a group 
of schoolgirls, these sermons embody 
a real stroke of genius in their in- 
tegration of changeless truth and 
daily life. From this aspeet, the 
sermons will be found to be prac- 
tical for persons of all ages. 

Monsignor Knox has the knack of 
making his congregation realize 
what joy it is to be a Christian 
both in the prostration of the Good 
Fridays and in the bouncing hap- 
piness of the Easters of one’s life. 

This last of the “Slow Motion” 
books has been recommended as a 
most useful retreat for lay people. 
I second the motion. 

—Rembert Gehant, 0.S.B. 


ROOM rN ONE MORE. By Anna 
Perrott Houghton Mifflin 
cecal an 4382 Fourth Ave., New 
York 16, N.Y. 272 pp. $2.75. 


Here is the gay and heart-warm- 
ing story of a colorful family: sum- 
mers by the seashore in their 
“Pumpkin Shell” cabin with a pet 
rabbit on the roof, school days i 
the “Winter Palace” with roller 
skating in the front room and & 
seven-layer cake for birthdays. Here 
is an album of family anecdotes 
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that will make the reader chuckle 
and gasp and wish he had been a 
castaway on Mrs. Rose’s doorstep. 

To begin with, Mr. and Mrs. Rose 
had three children of their own. 
Then they took in three others, one 
at a time, as they happened along, 
each badly in need of a home. Thir- 
teen-year-old Jane, victim of di- 
yorce, loneliness, fears and temper 
tantrums, grew into a happily nor- 
mal. young lady. When Joey came 
to the Roses’ he was sick from acute 
malnutrition, partial deafness, a 
hacking cough, and enough psycho- 
logical complexes to baffle an expert. 
He was pronounced a “wild delin- 
quent,” and his mouth hung open 
under a stupid stare. One year of 
patient and loving care transformed 
him into an attractive boy with 
promise of a musical career. Joey 
won a scholarship to college and 
later served as a navy pilot. Jimmy 
John, the third addition to the Rose 
family, was a helpless cripple who 
had spent seven of his nine years in 
a hospital. At his new home, Jimmy 
John not only learned to walk but 
also overcame his mental and emo- 
tional setbacks. 

Yes, this is a success story—yet 
more than a story! 

Mrs. Rose has written many ar- 
ticles on child eare, and was active 
as an Episcopal Sunday School 
teacher. Room for One More is a 
lucid, practical and common-sense 
book on child psychology even 
though it lacks a religious tone. The 
author explains with penetrating 
sympathy the problems of all chil- 
dren, whether they are “problem 
thildren” or not. The presentation 
is topical rather than chronological; 
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for example, there are the explana- 
tion and illustration of “four prob- 
lems to expect when you take a des- 
titute child into your home: He lies 
frantically, he brags unbearably, he 
screams every night in wild night- 
mares, and he wets the bed.” All 
four cease as soon as fear is over- 
come and the youngster feels secure. 

So utterly natural, humorous, and 
buoyant is Mrs. Rose’s flow of 
family tales and useful suggestions 
that parents and teachers will draw 
profit and pleasure from every page. 
High school seniors ought to read it 
and learn where real happiness, love, 
adventure and fun can be found. 
Give Room for One More a place on 
your family bookshelf! 

—Blaise Hettich, O.S.B. 


Joint Pastoral ON THE PROBLEM 
OF THE WORKER in the Light 
of the Social Doctrine of the 
Church. Palm Publishers. U. S. 
distribution through The America 
Press, Inc., 70 East 45 St., New 
York 17, N. Y. 838 pp. 

Like the tune of the Pied Piper, 
the drone of high wages sounded by 
the modern machine draws from the 
farm those who see the castles of 
city lights reflected in their rural 
skies. The inevitable trek to the 
city which everywhere follows upon 
modern concentrated industrial 
methods has resulted in moral and 
social evils, evidenced chiefly by the 
disintegration of the family and 
the instability of the social status 
of the workers. 

Ever since the encyclical letter of 
Pope Leo XIII On the Condition of 
Labor set forth the social teachings 
of the Church, bishops, singly and 
in groups, have at various times re- 





















stated and applied to the conditions 
in their own respective dioceses the 
doctrine enuntiated so clearly by the 
illustrious pontiff. 

The past several decades have seen 
Canada approaching industrializa- 
tion. The problems which followed 
this process in other nations began 
to present themselves to Canada. In 
addition to the “Social Week of 
Canada”—a Social Study Week held 
annually since 1920 under the direc- 
tion of Father Archambault, S.J.— 
frequent pastoral letters of the 
Bishops of the Dominion have given 
an impetus to the study and appli- 
cation of Christian social principles 
to modern industrial problems. 

The mest recent of these episcopal 
letters appeared last May under the 
title of The Problem of the Worker. 
Embracing 83 pages this pamphlet 
touches on the specific problem of 
the worker in modern industry. 
After pointing out the actual condi- 
tions of the life of the workers—the 
lack of security, disruption of family 





life, drudgery of factory work, and 
inability to use leisure profitably— 
the bishops point out as the Chris- 
tian solution the restoration of re- 
ligion, respect for family ties, the 
Christian concept of work, and re 
forms on industry level. The agents 
responsible for this restoration are 
the workers, the employers, society 
as a whole, the state, and the clergy. 
Perhaps the best recommendation 
of the work is found in the words of 
Cardinal Piazza to whom the pas- 
toral was sent for approval: “The 
august teachings of the Sovereign 
Pontiffs ... could not have been more 
happily applied to present economic 
and social conditions in Canada, 
Since the problems which this Pas- 
toral Letter studies ... are substan- 
tially the same as those discussed 
throughout the entire Catholic 
World ... the voice of these spiritual 
Shepherds transcends the limits of 
their own diocese and of their 
country and attains universal 
value.” —Ralph Lynch, OS.B. 
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Today, if you hear His voice, 
harden not your heart 


If we are spiritually awake we 
shall hear the voice of God speaking 
to us daily in our conscience, warn- 
ing us to avoid what is wrong and 
do what is right. We shall hear His 
voice speaking to us in the liturgy 
at daily Mass, in a spiritual book, in 
a sermon, or the advice of a friend. 


Book of Proverbs quoted in the Pro- 
logue of the Rule of Saint Benedict. 


But, laggards that we are, we say: 
“Not today, Lord. Wait till tomor- 
row and I’ll change my heart. Give 
me just a little while. And so our 
bad habit grows stronger by our de- 
lay ... and our character weaker. 
Time marches on to eternity, and we 
lose grace and power because we 
have hardened our hearts. 
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20 Hours to Live 


rents In a monastery garden shortly before 

are evening prayer of Compline the monks were 

ciety quietly talking when the abbot suddenly 
posed a question. 


ergy. 

ation “Supposing,” the abbot began. Supposing 
ds of by some special grace, one of us were told 
pas- that tomorrow afternoon at half-past four 


“The he was going to die. What would we wish te be doing when the clock 
struck half-past four?” 


reign 
more After a long and unruffled silence an old priest with a halo of white 
omic hair said fervently, “Father Abbot, I would go to the altar in our 


eer g chapel and kneel before its holy table that I might die where for so 
long I daily served Our Lord.” 


Pas- 
stan- Another, a younger and more vigorous monk, glowed with zeal as 
ussed he announced how he would go into the market place and preach to 


tholie the people of the nearby village. 


ritual And so one after another of these devout men humbly expressed 
ts of what they would like to be doing when death came, and the abbot lis- 
their tened with interest and approval until all had spoken...all, that is, 
ersal except one. In a far corner unnoticed until now sat the humble gar- 
B. dener, Brother Benno, the quietest of the group, who spent his days 
on his knees in God’s warm earth and most of his nights on his knees 
in the back of the chapel 


“Brother Benno,” said the abbot gently, “what of you? What would 
you do at half-past four tomorrow afternoon if you knew you were 
going to die at that time?” 













. Pro- Brother Benno shifted in embarrassment as the others looked at 
edict him; but his answer was as simple and unadorned as the black home- 

, spun he wore. 

. say: “Why...I would go right on weeding out the rose beds.” 

ener” There was a moment of shocked silence before the abbot gasped, 
Give “In the name of heaven, Brother ...why?” 

o our 

ir de The abbot was taken aback, and a note of scandalized incredulity 

vaker. may have crept into his reply. 

nd we “In the name of heaven, Brother! ...Why?” 

e we 





“Because” said Brother Benno looking down at his gnarled hands 
with some embarrassment.... “because that’s what I’m supposed to 
be doing at half-past four in the afternoon.” 
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Rule of St. Benedict 
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